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AT YOUR SERVICE 


Our friends tell us that 
they have found this book 
helpful and interesting. 
For that reason, we are re- 
offering a limited number. 


/_of THE PEOPLE WHO SERVE YOU 
AT CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE... 


We would like to send you this “Get Better Acquainted” booklet gratis 


When purchasing steel and stainless steel it pays to really know your source— 
the individuals that serve you and their qualifications. Through our 8-page book- 


Jet you can meet every key man in the organization. We’re proud of them and 


you should know the reason why. 


This useful free book will also acquaint you better with our many technical 


services—helpful literature and convenient warehouse with diversified stocks 


of Stainless Steel and mild steels in all commercial forms. 


Write or phone for your copy today 


cuicaco STEEL SERVICE company 


ASHLAND AVE. AT 39TH ST. + TELEPHONE LAFAYETTE 3-7210 - CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Operator removing tractor sprocket from gas-fired hardening furnace.at the Tractor Works, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois 


One of our oldest industrial customers, the International Harvester 
| Company, also qualifies as one of our largest consumers by using nearly a 
million therms of gas each month in its five Chicago plants. 


In addition to baking cores, die casting parts, soldering radiators, 
testing engines, heating ladles and drying paint, gas is used in practically 
| all forms of heat treatment where it is necessary to normalize, anneal, 
carburize, harden or temper the many yital parts that enable the tractor 
to stand up under punishment. 


As67% © 
THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


UNITED’S 
4alt-fate 


family flan 


cuts travel costs! 


You save 50% on the cost of 
each one way or round trip 
ticket for your wife and chil- 
dren, when you use United’s 
Half-Fare Family Plan. 
This plan is effective upon 
purchase by you or your 
wife of one full-fare ticket, 
. for use on Monday, Tuesday 
or Wednesday. Ask for de- 
tails and see how much you 
save on fast luxury flights 
like these: 


NEW YORK 
2 hrs. 50 min, 


WASHINGTON 
2 hrs. 25 min. 


LOS ANGELES 
7 hrs. 35 min. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
8 hrs. 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 
9 hrs. 35 min. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer 
House corner) or Stevens Hotel 
Lobby. Call FRanklin 2-4900 or 
an authorized travel agent. 
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CHICAGO BUSINESS 


Con Se ee ee 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 


Cook''Co,; = 2-33 
Costs 


(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 


Real estate transiers 


Consideration: 23 se ee 


Retailers’ Occupation Tax collection, Cook 
Co. eee Ri eee 


Department store sales index —_..... 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 


Bank clearings _ 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District... 
Chicago only = eee 


Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares __ —_ 


Market value of shares ‘traded ; aS eS 


Railway express shipments, Chicago area __ 


Air express shipments, Chicago area _ _ 


Le G.. ES merchandise cats) 29 ee 
Originating local telephone messages 


Electric power production, kwh. 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 


Surface#Division ey +2 ee 


Rapid Transit Division __ 
Postal receipts pan ee ee 


Air passengers: 
Arrivals 


Departures aoe hl oo Pee 


Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39= 100) 


Live stock slaughtered under federal 
inspection ca 


Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County 
Other Illinois counties 

1—Preliminary figures. 


Date Due 


December, 
1948 

339 

$10,717,400 


817 
$29,371,000 


5,105 
$7,956,448 


$7,947,479 
384.2 


== $3,6315551;5201 


____ $18,242,263,000 
_____ $9,639,957,000 


783,000 
$18,437,683 


1,946,611 
63,286 

24,24] 
189,635,233 
1,112,757,000 


68,586,817 
15,710,585 


$11,659,719 
91,939 
98,801 
175.4 


759,938 


20,149 
16,012 
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15 Employers who withheld more than $100 during pre- 


vious month pay amount withheld to 


15 File return for Federal Income Tax withheld at 
source. (Forms 1013 and 1942.) Payment of tax on 


or before June 15 


15 Final 


1948 Income Tax Return 
settlement of 1948 income taxes (Form 1040 or 1040A) 


15 Federal Income Tax (Calendar year basis). Full pay- 
ment or payment of first quarterly installment. Corp- 


(individuals) and 


November, 
1948 


586 
$11,687,400 


950 
$28,004,000 


5,603 
$6,188,515 


$8,251,708 
285.0 


$3,220,7 14,982 


$15,906,532,000 
$8,098,951,000 


683,000 
$18,973,451 


1,622,045 
47,595 
27,463 

173,858,604 
1,029,740,000 


65,739,186 
14,824,674 


$9,469,654 
93,016 
96,998 
175.9 


708,891 


19,481 
14,831 


Authorized 
Depositary 
Collector of Interna 
Revenue 4 


orations, Form 1120; File partnership information 
returns Form 1065, no payment required. Fiduciaries 


Form 1041 


15 Declaration of 1949 estimated tax by individuals and 


payment of one-quarter of tax in excess of estimated Revenue 
withholding 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment 
for month of February 
31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment d 
ue for Feb- 
ruary, 1949 an 


DAR 


Returnable to 


Collector of Interna 
Revenue 


Collector of Interna 
Revenue ; 


Collector of Intern: 


Director of Revem 


Collector of Interna 
Revenue i ie 


December, 
1947 


a 


54 
$9,652,6 


7 
$25,041,0( 


6,05 
$7,557,56 
$7,932,95 

393: 


2 


$3,445,539,49 


$17,385,000,00 


$9,369,527,00 
628,001 
$17,112,904 
2,540,764 
73,504 

30,125 
190,477,582 
1,040,005,00¢ 


¥ 
“a 


a 
16,892,5 


$10,734,400 


4 
x 
‘, 
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Ja This Issue -- 


With a million-dollar larger Con- 
gressional appropriation than ever 
before at its disposal, the Justice 
Department's Antitrust Division is 
planning a year of extensive litiga- 
tion against alleged monopolies. 
Particular attention will be given 


PUBLISHED SINCE 1904 
BY THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
1 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2 FR - ; 
E \ ANKLIN 2-7700 concerns which the trustbusters be- 
OL. 46 NO. 1 lieve have employed patent prerog- 
- , atives to avoid the antitrust laws. 


Joseph R. Slevin tells of this new 
drive in an article on page 13. 
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Static electricity — that mischiev- 
ous phenomenon that is forever 
sparking off one’s finger — is a 
perennial foe of industry, causing 


ONTENTS 3% 


Trustbusters Chart Sweeping Anti- 
Monopoly Drive 2. 2-1. By Joseph R. Slevin 13 


Static: Industry’s High Voltage 


millions in factory losses, produc- 
tion slowdowns and — all too fre- 
quently — loss of life. Today, in- 
dustry has many new weapons with 


which to combat the static trouble- 
maker, but not all companies have 
yet applied the newest and most 
adequate safeguards. COMMERCE 
tells the story of static, its threat 
to industry, and modern methods of 
fighting it— page 15. 


Or laGlele eee By Lewis A. Riley 15 


lh Caton) soo) See eee By Jack Robins 17 


Photography Dons Overalls By Eugene W. Nelson 18 


The Economic Facts of Life and the 
BCCI ANIAGUSITY toes By Irving S. Olds 20 


In the last 12 months COMMERCE 
has carried several articles delineat- 
ing official defense planning as it 
affects industry and commerce. This 
month another article — by Jack 
Robins writing from Washington — 
brings the reader up-to-date on de- 
velopments in this significant and 


How Are Those Vet Businesses 
SECC See a ee By Larston D. Farrar 2] 


LEGULAR FEATURES << 


Statistics of Chicago Business care met fast-moving field of industry-govern- 
The Editor's PEGG) Wn oe SES a seeeeninn ee aT, ment cooperation — page 17. 
fiere= here. and Everywhere. 2-22 8 


Everyone has heard a great deal 


Trends in Finance and Business geese = ete about ex-GIs who launched their 
Own. business ventures after the wat. 


Invest—In the Middle West --_-.--_._-_______-___- 31 By now, at least half a million such 


Industrial Developments in the Chicago Area 25) veterans have tried their hand at 
i the free enterprise system and over 


Pee DOmanoncand) rattic.. 4-2. 2 ete ao half a billion dollars in government 

loans have been advanced to assist 

; JRE 1s ee ta 8 a ae: SI 42 ; d 

. ES ae nae in the starting of these new busi- 
: Stop Me—If 0. 48 nesses. A logical question is: How 


are our vets doing as businessmen? 
Larston D. Farrar answers that ques- 
tion in a highly informative article 
beginning on page 21. 


lan Sturdy, Editor Lewis A. Riley, Associate Editor 


L. B. Murdock, Advertising Manager 


Published monthly by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, with offices at 1 North This month, an address by Irving 
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1700 Night Telephone: Editorial, Franklin 2-7717; Advertising, Franklin 2-7711. Neither Commerce_nor The 
aicago Association of Commerce and Industry sponsors or is committed to the views expressed by authors. 
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been selected as “Speech of the 
Month.” Mr. Olds’ penetrating ob- 
servations appear on page 20. 
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One of a series of ad- 
vertisements showing 
the benefite of futures 


trading on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange. 


FARMERS SHARE OF RETAIL DOLLAR* 


JULY 1948 
CHEESE _______.. 
CHICKENS _.-... 67 % 


ORANGES ......4/* 


FRESH % f 3 
VEGETABLES --- 36 a 
fava kee 


MARKET BASKET.. 53% 


i ed 


*Bureau of Agricultural cers Bort oe 
Economics—U. S. Dept. of Agr aor 


BUTTER 
and EGGS 


bring farmers largest share 


of consumer dollar 


For years, these efficiently distributed 
commodities have yielded larger net return 
to producers than any others, as proved 

by government figures. 
When farmers grow crops, they create new wealth, 


For years, the cry has been, “Cut down the costs of 
distribution. Give farmers more of the wealth they 
create.” 


It is with no little pride that we read the government 
figures showing that butter and eggs move from the 
farm to users at the lowest distributing cost of any agri- 
cultural commodities, and have for many years. 


This market enables many men in the industry to in- 
sure themselves against price fluctuations. Their transac- 
tions aggregate hundreds of millions of dollars each year. 


What does this accomplish? 


. It enables banks to finance their operations at lowest 
interest rates. 


.It enables operators to rely upon small, normal but 
assured profits from large volume operations. 


. It provides a national market place with daily pub- 
lished quotations, leveling out supply and demand 
from all parts of the country. * 

Thus it increases the efficiency of distribution by elim- 
inating risks and insuring profits. 


In 1935-39, the same government figures show that 
farmers got only 40% of the market basket, 53% of 
meat products, 53% of cheese, 56% of chickens, but 
received 68% of butter and 77% of egg retail prices. 

This remarkable record is due in no small measure to 
the maintenance of a closely supervised national cash and 
futures market for butter and eggs by the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange since 1919. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


110 North Franklin Street 


modities, such as contracts and 
please check those you are int 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Students of agricultural economics agree that futures 
trading stabilizes prices, and adds importantly to the 
participation of farmers in the new wealth they create. 

Members of this Exchange, with their years of ex- 
perience in counseling producers, handlers and users of 
commodities, will be glad to advise on how the facilities 
of this national market can be helpful to you and your 
business. 


FREE-Send for our new booklet, “Why We Have Butter, Eggs and Other Com- 
modities When America Needs Them,” which explains how the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange functions and renders a service to the nation. C] Check if wanted. 


For specific information on trading in com- 
specifications, . 
erastedins fa] Apples [e] Butter C] Eggs C] Onions 
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Unexpected Dividend 

URING the war it was generally considered that 
the government’s huge investment in building syn- 
etic rubber plants would have to be written off as 
‘wartime cost of little or no peacetime value. The 
vestment in increased aluminum-making capacity 
as regarded in much the same light. Developments 
mce the war, however, have shown these pessimistic 
resses to have been wholly unfounded. 

‘The government, which compels the rubber indus- 
y to use a certain tonnage of synthetic rubber in 
s production found that the industry last year took 
most twice as much as Congress had decided it would 
ave to take. Two factors, both of which probably 
ill continue to expand the use of synthetic, brought 
lis about. One has been the discovery that for many 
ses synthetic is preferable to natural rubber. The 
‘cond has been a matter of price. The government 
as consistently maintained synthetic rubber at 182 
ents a pound. Natural rubber has ranged to almost 
6 cents, a price differential that was not justified for 
aany uses of the product. 


How high the price might have gone had our 
ritish and Dutch suppliers not had to compete with 
nthetic is an unanswerable question. It is sufficient 
say that as a competitive factor, it has been and 
irobably will remain very wholesome to have avail- 
ble unused capacity for synthetic production. 

The situation in aluminum has been somewhat dif- 
erent but the results have been even more startling. 
Jue partly to the tremendous expansion in the econ- 
my and partly to the unexpectedly high require- 
nents for aluminum for military aircraft, the metal is 
ain in short supply. It has, in fact, been put under 
location. 

| From their wartime synthetic rubber and aluminum 
hvestments the American people have already received 
expected dividends which promise to be maintained. 


| Return Squeeze? 

. MONG the least emphasized aspects of the cold 
\ war have been developments in the direct trade 
‘etween Russia and the United States. Almost a year 
‘go we started to tighten down on the export of 
ritical items to Russia. The result was a drop in 
ur shipments of machinery and similar goods of more 
han 75 per cent last year from the 1947 total. Mean- 
yhile, the Russians, seemingly unaffected by our pol- 
cy, continued to ship us two very critical items, man- 
anese and chrome, along, of course, with such non- 
ssentials as furs. Approximately 40 per cent of our 
netallurgical chrome and 35 per cent of our metal- 
rgical manganese continued to come from Russia. 


Soviet representatives have now hinted that it may 
1ot be possible to maintain shipments of these two 


vital metals at former levels. Whether this is just an 
added irritant in the nerve war or is a threat that 
will be translated into fact remains to be seen. Russia 
finds dollar exchange just as useful as every other 
country in the world today, and her manganese and 
chrome exports to us provide a tidy sum. If she 
actually does apply the squeeze, however, our policy 
makers will face the choice between two undesirable 
courses. ‘They will have to cajole more manganese 
and chrome from Russia with more exports of Amer- 
ican machinery and transportation equipment. Or it 
will be necessary to invest American dollars and equip- 
ment in developing added production of the two ores 
in other foreign countries since the United States is 
wholly deficient in both. Whatever the cost either 
in loss of face or dollars, the American steel industry 
cannot be permitted to be handicapped by a shortage 
of either ore. 


2 Prospering By Discrimination 

HE C. I. O.-United Auto Workers, which got into 

cooperative retailing during the General Motors 
strike two years ago, shed new light on its philosophy 
and plans at its recent Milwaukee convention. ‘The 
U. A. W. now sees cooperatives as a means of organ- 
izing unionists as consumers as well as workers. 

With this objective, the union has launched a vigor- 
ous campaign to promote cooperatives among the 
members of its local unions. Last year, 20 wholesale- 
retail cooperatives were formed. ‘Iwo were started 
in Detroit, with U. A. W. men investing $185,000, 
and these two, plus six others in the Michigan auto 
motive manufacturing district, are now doing business 
at an annual rate of better than $7,000,000. 

If U. A. W. plans succeed, its development of co- 
operatives to date is just a minute beginning. The 
idea is to expand the union’s influence in community 
life. According to Walter P. Reuther, U. A. W. 
president, the program is aimed at “every community, 
congressional district and neighborhood.” It is note- 
worthy in this connection that membership in U. A. 
W.-sired cooperatives is not limited to the union’s 
members but is open to any consumer. 

The union can, of course, not be blamed for 
attempting to extend its influence and services to 
whatever degree the law allows. The fault in this 
instance is that by federal law cooperatives are given 
tax advantages over private business. ‘The astute 
U. A. W. is simply capitalizing on this discrimination 
in its new attack on private competitive business and 
profits. Congress should withdraw preferential treat- 
ment from all cooperatives and let free competition 
decide whether coops or private enterprises are the 


more efficient. 
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MARCHANT 
Yuremnibeh 


AMERICA’S FIRST CALCULATOR 
again sets highest standards for calcu- 
lator design with the new FIGURE- 
MASTER. Its features include “phan- 
tom touch” key-action (no lighter 
touch is known). -- 40% greater dial 
visibility... functional, streamlined 
design. With Marchant’s traditional 
supremacy in accuracy control, sim- 
plicity and silent-speed, these achieve- 
ments establish the FIGUREMASTER 
as the world’s foremost calculator. 


Find out why the Figure- 
master can do your figure- 
work faster and cheaper. 
Mail coupon today and we 
will be pleased to show you 
the new Figuremaster or 
send complete information. 


Without obligation, I would like fal 
to see the new Figuremaster 


Please send me free information faa 
about the new Figuremaster 


INamMmeiematlsissteveciecticesceiecoe tic cicene * 


INAAECSS seleisieieis siticcclocics cele ccc 


Phone STate 2-8340 
P. C. Phelps, Agency Manager 
Thirty-Seventh Year 


MARCHANT 


“SILENT-5SPEED-ELEGTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


326 W. MADISON ST. 
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e Graduate I. A. School — The na- 
tion’s first graduate school of in- 
dustrial administration will be es- 
tablished by the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology with a grant of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 given by the 
W. L. and May T. Mellon Founda- 
tion. The new school will offer a 
three-year program, including one 
year of graduate work leading to a 
Master of Science degree in indus- 
trial administration. Of the $6,000,- 
000 grant, at least $1,000,000 will 
be used to construct a building on 
the Carnegie Tech campus and 
about $5,000,000 will be used as an 
endowment for the school. William 
Larimer Mellon, nephew of the late 
Andrew W. Mellon, was one of the 
founders of the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion and its active head for the past 
46 years. 


e Casualty Insurance Peak — An 
estimated $3,500,000,000 of casualty 
insurance was written in the United 
States last year, a new high and an 
increase of about 25 per cent over 
1947, according to H. G. Kemper, 
president of Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company. 


e JATO for DC-4 — Braniff Inter- 
national Airways is testing the use 
of JATO (Jet assisted take-off) on 
DC-4 airliners to provide an added 
safety factor at high altitude air- 
ports. ‘Tests are being conducted at 
La Paz, Bolivia, which, at 13,398 
feet, is the highest airport in the 
world. As an auxiliary standby, 
JATO gives a DC-4 an available 
thrust equal to 1200 horsepower, or 
a fifth engine, for emergency use in 
the rarefied atmosphere of high 
altitude airports. 


¢ Power Show — The ninth Mid- 
west Engineering and Power Ex- 
position will be held from Novem- 
ber 11 to 16, inclusive, at Chicago's 
Navy Pier. It will feature equip- 
ment for power generation, distri- 
bution and use and is the first 


-e@ World Trade Conference — TT 


major power engineering expositid 
to be held in the central west sinr 
1937; 


© Gas Tax Inflation — Attempts | 
increase gasoline taxes or oth 
special levies on the highway us: 
will be made in approximately 
states during their legislative s6 
sions in 1949, according to the N 
tional Highway Users Conferena 
Agitation for more toll roads 

also expected to increase during tk 
year in which the legislatures of < 
states except Kentucky, Louisianr 
Mississippi and Virginia will m 
in regular session. 


1949 Chicago World Trade Coc 
ference, which is the country’s sé 
ond largest annual gathering © 
importers and exporters, will 1 
held on February 28 at the Sherma: 
Hotel. The meeting is sponsore 
jointly by the Chicago Associaticr 
of Commerce and Industry and tk 
Export Managers Club of Chicag: 
It attracts delegates from all pari 
of the United States and _ severt 
foreign countries. Speakers at tk 
1949 session will include Secretan 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer. 


e Where Premiums Go — Unite 
States life insurance companie 
made investments totaling $9,664 
000,000 in the first 11 months ¢ 
1948 compared with $7,723,000,00 
in the same 1947 period. Inves 
ments in industrial and miscellane 
ous bonds amounting to $2,297 
000,000, accounted for the bigges 
share of the total in the 194 
period. Investment in governmen 
securities accounted for $1,674,000! 
000. Ranking third was investmen 
in public utility bonds whic) 
amounted to $1,665,000,000. 


¢ Dad Had It Tougher — Twely 

hours of work in 1948 compare 

with 30 hours in 1914 would pul 
(Continued on page 43) 
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They have what it takes 


| LEPHONE LINEMEN have the traditional 
Ce Bell System spirit of service that aims to 
“vet the message through.” They also have what 
it takes in the way of equipment and supplies. 


: Their wires, cables, poles, tools and count- 
less other things are provided by Western 
Electric—maker or supplier of practically every- 
thing used in your telephone service. We carry 


stocks of 31,000 different items to help all Bell 


PURCHASER DISTRIBUTOR 


of supplies for Bell 
Telephone companies. 


MANUFACTURER 


of telephone apparatus for 
the Bell System. 


INSTALLER 


of Bell telephone appara- of Bell System central 
tus and supplies. office equipment. 


telephone people, not only to do their daily 
job of maintaining and expanding telephone 
facilities but also to meet sudden emergencies. 


e Western Electric has been a part of the Bell 
System for many, many years—ever since 1882. 
Our people share in the System’s spirit of 
service. We, too, are always ready to answer the 
unexpected hurry call—to help “get the message 


through” for you. 


aL 
A UNIT OF THE BELL( Aga ) SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


You need a 
KELSO-BURNETT 
SURVEY 


of your plant’s 
ELECTRICAL 


SYSTEM 
IF... 


...You suffer shut-downs 
due to an inadequate 
electrical system. 


... Your plant has out- 
grown its electrical power 
and distribution system. 


..-.You are plagued with 
difficulties caused by 
low power-factor. 


For nearly 40 years we have worked with 
industry on all phases of electrical system 
problems. We handle electrical alterations, 
conversions, modernizations and new con- 
struction—from beginning to end. 

You do business with only one reliable 
firm . . . one responsibility for complete 
engineering, procurement and installation. 
You enjoy all the advantages of our com- 
plete facilities—a large staff of thoroughly 
trained electrical engineers and special- 
ists, plus all our technical know-how. We 
work with your engineering firm, general 
contractor—or direct. 

Write, wire or telephone for complete 
information. 


KB 


SERVING 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1908 


KELSO-BURNETT 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
“CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


both 
and eco- 
nomic significance 


There is 
1948 Immigration historic 
Into U. S. Highest 
In 18 Years in the fact that 
immigration into 
the United States during the fiscal 
year 1948 rose to the highest level 
since 1930. The total figure, ac- 
cording to a National Industrial 
Conference Board study, was 170,- 
570 for the year, of which 115,750 
or slightly over two-thirds came 
from Europe. Of these almost half 
came here from either Germany, 
England or Italy. The biggest in- 
flux from a single country came 
here from Canada. Immigration 
from the Dominion totaled 21,794 
persons. 

More than half of the aliens who 
came to the United States last year 
claimed no occupation. Of those 
who did declare some occupation, 
clerical, sales, and kindred workers 


outnumbered any other single 
group, with 15,298 persons. The 
other three classifications which 


ranked close behind were operatives 
and kindred workers (12,797); pro- 
fessional and semi-professional work- 
ers (12,619); and craftsmen, fore- 
men, and kindred workers (11,019). 
Thus, the Board observes, there 
have been some “notable shifts” in 
the distribution of occupational 
groups. Although craftsmen and 
operatives together averaged only 
7.9 per cent of the total immigrants 
between 1935 and 1939, they com- 
prised 14 per cent in 1948. On the 
other hand, the number of domestic 
workers and proprietors, managers, 
and officials declined considerably 
on a percentage basis. 
eres es 
Fewer American 
miners lost their 
lives in 1948 in 
Record Low in ‘48 proportion to the 


Coal Mining 
Casualties At 


tons of coal pro- 
duced than in any previous year 
since records were begun in 1910. 


COMMERCE 
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| FINANCE and BUSINESS 


This is the optimistic report from: 
the Federal Bureau of Mines which 
goes on to say that the fatality rate! 
per million tons was 1.46 for bi- 
tuminous coal and 2.54 for anthra- 
cite mines — both record lows —- 
and the combined death rate was: 
1.56 per million tons. 

The nonfatal injury rate in coal! 
mines was also at a record low in) 
1948. Such injuries totaled 54,100, 
or 83.10 per million tons. The pre-. 
vious low was in 1947, when 58,200) 
were injured and the rate was 84.62) 
per million tons. Other branches: 
of the mineral industry proved less: 
safe in 1948, however. In metal! 
mines and pits, 125 men were killed! 
and 8,200 injured during 1948, com-. 
pared with 124 deaths and 8,180) 
non-fatal injuries in 1947. In non-- 
metal mines and quarries deaths: 
numbered 85, as against 81 in the: 
preceding year, and non-fatal in-- 
juries totaled 6,500 compared with) 
6,220 in 1947. 

« « wv 2 

One still hears: 
talk of rural elec. 
trification but not! 
so persistently as: 
was the case a dec: 
ade ago. One reason may be that’ 
rural electrification is fast becoming 
an accomplished fact, not merely a 
national goal. According to the 
General Electric Company the num- 
ber of farms in the country served 
by electric power has increased al- 
most 25 per cent in the last three 
years alone. As a result about 74 
per cent of all our 5,750,000 farms 
are now electrified. 

This trend toward complete elec- 
trification is hastening the develop- 
ment of a host of specialized labor- 
and time-saving electric devices for 
the farm. Among products in the 
development stage is the farm crop 
dryer, which combines a fan, motor, 
control, and a heat source such as 
an oil burner, and can be used on 
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Push-Button 
Farming Comes 
Still Nearer 
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corn, small grains, peanuts, cotton 
seed, rice and hay. 

Another new development is the 
electric calf de-horner which seers 
he tissue at the base of the horn 
with little pain and no danger of 
nfection. After three or four weeks 
he horn drops off. A water puri 
fier, using a germicidal lamp, is 
a nother product of tremendous po- 
tentiality on the farm. 

Looking farther in the future, 
eneral Electric hazards the guess 
that ultrasonics (high intensity 
sound) holds great promise in agri- 
ulture. Science knows, for exam- 
ple, ultrasonics can be used to 
homogenize milk, improve seed 
germinations, kill harmful bacteria 
and fungi in milk. 

« « » » 

Phenomenal as 
Science Versus today’s scientific 
ature; An Old developments may 
Story — New Twist appear, nature has 
a sly way of fight- 
ing back. Take the case of DDT, 
ithe insecticide that was supposed to 
rid the nation of houseflies. Now 
it appears, according to papers 
presented before the American As- 
sociation of Economic Entomolo- 
igists, that the housefly builds up 
resistance to the power-packed 


This became apparent during a 
laboratory test in Florida where a 
fly colony was given a DDT dose 
about three years ago and only five 


jtheir resistance had doubled. The 
worst of it is, according to the 
jreporting scientist, the surviving 
“DDT resistant” flies are tougher, 
darker, larger, and more active than 
itheir ancestors. 


KG) AS » » 


. j What are the 


\Factors That factors that enable 
Contribute To some foremen, su- 
Production pervisors and of- 


| fice bosses to get 
more work accomplished than 
fathers? The University of Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center has 
|been studying the habits of success- 
ful and unsuccessful supervisors, 


— 


land has come up with these con- 
clusions. Bosses with high produc- 
tion records usually are under less 
demanding supervision from their 
own supervisors and thus place less 
i - (Continued on page 43) 
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Trustbusters Chart Sweeping 


Anti-Monopoly Drive 


LL of Washington’s business 
headlines will not be written 
this year on the White House 

nd Capitol extremities of Pennsyl- 


ania Avenue. Many will be gen- 
rated midway along that thorough- 
we —in the imposing Justice De- 
artment building — where federal 
ustbusters are now diagramming 
e biggest, and doubtless the tough- 
st antirmonopoly drive in the na- 
ion’s history. One of the principal 
rgets of the campaign will be al- 
gedly illegal patent operations. 
This year the Justice Depart- 
ent’s antitrust division has a mil- 
on dollar larger appropriation 
an ever before with which to 
rhittle down what it regards as il- 
gal patent combinations. Any 
oubts of the trustbusters intentions 
ere dispelled last month when the 
epartment moved against the $8,- 
00,000,000 American Telephone 
nd Telegraph Company, asking the 
ourts to divorce A. T. & T. from 

billion dollar manufacturing sub- 
idiary, Western Electric Company, 
id split the latter into three com- 
eting companies. 


Numerous Cases Pending 


This is one of three dozen mon- 
poly actions that the trustbusters 
xpect to unveil in the first half of 
949 aimed at both big and me- 
jum-size business. 

Alleged patent abuses figure prom- 
nently in the A. T. She suit.. Phe 
overnment charges that Western 
lectric makes and sells or controls 
Imost all telephone and telegraph 
quipment production in the United 
ges. To restore competition, the 
rovernment asked the court to or- 
jer A. T. & T., Western Electric 
ind the proposed successors to West- 


‘rn Electric to license their patents 


By 
JOSEPH SLEVIN 


to all comers at a “reasonable” roy- 
alty. To make sure the newcomers 
will know how to use the patents, 
the government asked as well that 
necessary technical advice be made 
available. 

The A. IT. and T. case made head- 
lines, as did the government’s re- 


cent move to break up the “Big 
Four” meatpackers. But beyond 


these outstanding court cases—yet 
to be tried—few developments in 
this biggest-of-all antitrust drives 
have been treated as big news. 


Bergson’s Role 
The government currently has 
over 100 antitrust cases in the 
courts. Sixteen involve important 
patent issues. Herbert A. Bergson, 
assistant attorney general in charge 
of the antitrust division, promised 
in January that “patent abuses will 
play a large role in our enforce- 
ment program.” Harvard - trained 
Bergson has worked his way up in 
the department since 1934.  Presi- 
dent Truman appointed him to his 
current job last June; at a time, in- 
cidentally, when his employment 
outlook appeared anything but se- 
cure. 

Patents have taken an_ increas- 
ingly large amount of the depart- 
ment’s time in recent years. This, 
Bergson figures is because the courts 
have “whittled away” many other 
ways of evading antitrust laws. 
Many of the government's most im- 
portant recent Supreme Court vic 
tories have been in patent cases. 

The government has charged the 
defendants in these cases with abus- 
ing patent rights. The Constitution, 
of course, gives Congress power to 
grant inventors “the exclusive rights 
to their discoveries” for a limited 
time. The present law, substantial- 


ly the same as the first one, passed 
back in 1790, gives the patentee an 
“exclusive” right to make, use and 
vend his invention throughout the 
U. S. for 17 years. Why then “pat- 
ent abuses’? 

“T feel,” Bergson declares, “that 
when the patent system is used as 
a device to evade the antitrust laws, 
the evasion should be stopped. I 
don’t think the Founding Fathers 
intended that patent owners should 
be permitted to use their patents in 
an illegal way.” 

While the A. T. & T. suit-is the 
biggest patent case now in the 
courts, it is not the only important 
one. The government has charged 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours with mon- 
opolistic use of cellophane patents. 
This charge, incidentally, has re- 
sulted ‘in DuPont's offering their 
production know-how to any would- 
be competitor. Thus far, although 
there have been lookers there have 
been no takers. In the fluorescent 
light industry, the government has 
brought patent charges against 10 
companies, including General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse Electric, Corn- 
ing Glass, and Claude Neon Lights. 
In the shoe machinery industry, it 
has a major case pending against 
the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, leading producer in the field. 


Defendants Listed 

In containers, the defendants are 
American Can and Continental Can 
companies; in colored films, it is 
Technicolor, Inc.; in rubber, U. S. 
Rubber Company; in are welding, 
Linde Air Products Company; in 
carbon dioxide and dry ice, the 
Liquid Carbonic, Air Reduction, 
Pure Carbonic, and Wyandotte 
Chemicals corporations and the In- 


ternational Carbonic Engineering 
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Company. Other suits involve paint, 
plastics, cross recessed head screw 
and artificial denture industries. 

The government has yet to win 
any of these cases, but the trust- 
busters point with obvious satisfac- 
tion to an impressive list of suits 
that, by antitrust standards, have re- 
cently turned out in the govern- 
ment’s favor. They cover the tele- 
vision, titanium, flat glass, glass con- 
tainer, duplicating (mimeograph- 
ing), salt, air brake, fluid filled 
cable, cast iron pressure pipe, gyp- 
sum, and lecithin industries. Among 
the defendants were Paramount 
Television, General Precision In- 
dustries, National Lead, DuPont, 
Libby-Owens-Ford, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Hartford- Empire, Corning 
Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, Ball 
Brothers, A. B. Dick, International 
Salt, Bendix Aviation, Westinghouse 
Air Brake, General Cable, General 
Electric, Phelps Dodge Copper, U. 
S. Pipe and Foundry, U. S. Gypsum, 
and American Lecithin. 

Analyzed as a whole, these cases 
answer many questions about what 
trade practices the Justice Depart- 
ment regards as illegal on the part 
of patent holders. Many are prac- 
tices against which the department 
has won court decisions in general 
antitrust cases before. 


“Fuzzy” Legalities 

Lawyers and patent holders f{re- 
quently contend that the line be- 
tween legal and illegal patent use 
is fuzzy, that a businessman can 
seldom be sure that he is on safe 
ground when patents are involved. 
The same criticism is commonly 
leveled against other features of the 
antitrust laws. 

Bergson and his trustbusters be- 
lieve otherwise. “While a complete 
blueprint of permissible patent ac- 
tivities has not been provided by 
the Supreme Court, and probably 
never will be,” he says, “we believe 
the line between proper and im- 
proper use is fairly clear.” What he 
means is essentially this: no lawyer 
or judge can sit down and list all 
possible improper patent uses; the 
line between legality and illegality 
can only be marked out gradually 
in court decisions. 

_ Bergson does give patent holders 
some reassurance, however, by add- 
ing: “When we bring a case in a 
field where the law is not settled it 
will be a civil case and not a crim- 


inal case. We won't make law in 
criminal cases. Where the abuse is 
willful and the law is clear, we will 
bring criminal cases.” 

In a recent case, the Supreme 
Court ruled for the first time on 
the legality of an international pat- 
ent cartel. DuPont and National 
Lead, who between them turned 
out 90 per cent of the titanium pro- 
duced in the United States, had 
made patent licensing agreements 
with a number of foreign com- 
panies. They gave one another ex- 
clusive rights to certain markets and 
achieved worldwide regulation of 
titanium production and distribu- 
tion. The Supreme Court found 
the agreements illegal— pure and 
simple. 


Hartford-Empire Case 


In the Hartford-Empire case, the 
department brought to an end the 
domestic glass- making machinery 
patent pool. Defendants were the 
12 leading companies in the auto- 
matic glass-making machinery and 
glassware industries. 

By 1938, Hartford had acquired 
more than 600 patents, the court 
found. These were merged with 
100 Corning patents, 60 Owens-IIli- 
nois patents and a _ few others 
through cross-licensing agreements 
into a pool which “effectively con- 
trolled the industry.” One result: 
94 per cent of the nation’s glass 
containers were made on machinery 
licensed under pooled patents. 

Justice Owen Roberts interpreted 
the Supreme Court’s opinion this 
way: the pool discouraged the in- 
vention of glass-making machinery, 
suppressed competition in the manu- 
facture and sale or licensing of such 
machinery, and used a restrictive 
licensing system to suppress compe- 
tition in the manufacture of un- 
patented glassware and to maintain 
prices of the products. 

Justice Department lawyers  re- 
gard the Hartford-Empire arrange- 
ments as an example of patent pool- 
ing at its worst. Nevertheless, Berg- 
son insists that his antitrust divi- 
sion has nothing against patent 
pools per se. He points out, for 
example, that the automobile in- 
dustry’s patent pool is completely 
unobjectionable. Innumerable auto- 
mobile patents overlap and the pat- 
ent owners must license one an- 
other if technological progress is 
to continue. The auto pool is open 
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to any manufacturer. Each member 
receives a license under all the pat 
ents in the pool — without restric 
tive conditions. 

In addition to those who make 
restrictive agreements to control the 
interchange of their patent rights 
the department also looks critically 
on patent owners who impose ree 
strictive conditions on their licen 
sees. Many of the trustbusters’ re: 
cent court victories have been wo 
in such cases. 


Specifically, the government has 
acquired court orders prohibiting 
the use of patent power to force 
licensees to buy unpatented mate? 
rials from the patent holder (tie? 
in sales), to force licensees to use 
only the defendant’s patented equip: 
ment, to make only specified kindd 
or sizes of products, to maintail 
prescribed prices, to limit output t 
prescribed quantities, to maintainr 
prescribed standards, grades or qual 
ities, and to allocate markets. 


Most of these orders were ob) 
tained with the consent of the de 
fendants (consent decrees) in Fed 
eral District Court without recourse 
to litigation. In one case, the Sui 
preme Court ruled in effect that 
requiring a licensee to buy unpati 
ented materials from the patent 
owner is unlawful in itself. 

The International Salt Company, 
largest domestic producer of salt 
for industrial uses, owns patents on 
two salt-using machines. The “Lix- 
ator” dissolves salt into a brine used 
in industrial processes; the “Salto- 
mat” injects salt tablets into canned 
food. International required com- 
panies who leased its machines to 
buy from it all the salt and salt 
tablets used in the machines, al- 
though salt and salt tablets are un- 
patentable. The Justice Department 
asked an injunction against the 
lease arrangements and won the 
case. + 
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Historical Trends 


Not that the government always 
wins or always gets everything it 
wants. ‘The government had prose: 
cuted few patent antitrust cases un: 
til the mid-thirties but the trend 
has been going its way ever since 
Yet the government, for example, 
has still to get a Supreme Court 
decision holding that the concen 
tration of patents in a given field 
in the hands of a single owner 

(Continued on page 23) y 
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Static: 


| Inadequate Protection 


Millions in Factory Losses 


| By LEWIS A. RILEY 


ISE city dwellers have 
learned by now to treat a 
‘, taxicab doorhandle with the 
Same respect they tender an open 
lectric socket. Most discovered 
their unpleasant similarity the first 
time they reached for a cab’s metal 
andle and were suddenly jolted 
by an electric shock. ‘The source 
of this shock is nature’s mischiev- 
ous phenomenon — static electric- 
ity. It is the same jarring little 
spark that snaps off the finger of 
a man who shuffles across a deep- 
pile rug and then touches an ele- 
vator button or a doorknob. 
f In taxicabs, static electricity — 
static” because it is “standing still” 
as- contrasted to dynamic electricity 
- accumulates from the friction of 
tires rolling on cement, then lies 
in wait for its first opportunity to 
reach ground. Since today’s syn- 
thetic tires (among other reasons) 


Ro 


Meter records worker’s tendency to store 


Causes 


have less con- 
ductivity than 
natural tires 
of former 
years, the pa- 
tron who 
first touches 
the exterior 
provides that ground. The result: 
a static jump. Curiously the spark 
is harmless in itself; discomfort 
comes from the subsequent action 
of jerking backward. 


Watch That Spark! 


It is not the spark but the con- 
sequences of it that makes. static 
electricity a devastating enemy of 
industry. Every year industrial 
losses from. static-caused fires and 
explosions run into millions of dol- 
lars and dozens of lives. In some 
50,000 plants across the country — 
notably those like flour and cotton 


up static 
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Industry’s High-Voltage 
Hot Foot 


National Safety Council 


Life and property losses are only one evidence of static at work 


mills with inflammable dust and 
others where volatile vapors are 
present — static electricity is a con- 
stant hazard. 

Among the thousands of indus- 
trial disasters attributed to static 
are such typical cases as these: 

A Minnesota fibre plant suffered 
losses amounting to $70,000 when 
a fire, ignited apparently by a 
static spark leaping from a_bale- 
breaking machine, spread along the 
straw in a conveyor system, swept 
into the drying room, and was out 
of control a moment later. 

In a Connecticut hat factory, 


Static eliminator for belts made by Seedburo Equipment Co. 


Center roller eliminates static on this folding machine. 
Installation by Takk Corp., Newark, O. 


off, machine immediately jams. 


straw hats were being waterproofed 
in a rubber-naphtha solution when 
a workman, drawing apart freshly- 
dipped hats, suddenly saw the hats 
in his hands leap into flame, pre- 
sumably from a static spark. Fire 
losses were $5,000. 


A Sly Saboteur 

_ An Ilinois farm machinery plant 
suffered fire losses amounting to 
$250,000 when an employe who was 
wiping plow parts with a naphtha- 
dipped rag touched off a. static 
spark when he thrust his hand in 
a 10-gallon can. 

While life and property losses 
are the most spectacular evidence 
of static electricity’s destructive na- 
ture, they are only part of the 
story. Static can also sap  indus- 


If power to eliminator is cut 


trial efficiency in slyer ways. ‘The 
same electrical energy that sparks 
a fire is capable of creating extraor- 
dinary mechanical tensions which 
slow down, and sometimes jam or 
break, expensive machinery. 

In paper mills, static-produced 
magnetism: makes sheets stick  to- 
gether glue-tight causing slowdowns 
and interruptions. 
it makes 


In fabric mills, 
fiber ends stand stiffly 
upright thus roughening surfaces 
and at times buckling machinery. 
In thousands of factories and shops, 
its sudden, unexpected appearance 
in the form of a spark has caused 
workmen to jerk backward into mov- 
ing machinery, fall from girders, 
and entangle 
wheels. 


arms in gears and 
Losses resulting from these 


Excellent static safeguard: humidifier in International Business Machines plant 


evidences of static at work ca. 
hardly be estimated. | 


Static electricity, as any idl 
school physics student knows, is é 
common electrical phenomenon cre: 
ated either by the separation of two 
unlike substances that have been 
in close contact or by the tearing 
apart of liquid particles. A shoe 
coming off the rug, a tire leaving; 
the pavement, factory belts meett 
ing and leaving pulleys, steam anc 
gases pouring from nozzles — suchl 
actions tend to build up a static 
charge. An individual shuffling: 
over a wool rug can_ build the 
charge within himself to as hig: 
as 10,000 volts; petroleum flowing: 
through pipes can build a charge 
at terminal tanks of 75,000 volts; 
trucks and buses can easily gem 
erate 40,000 volts or more. Indus; 
trial belts and pulleys have shot 
out five-foot sparks, indicating 
static charges of at least a million: 
volts! r 


It’s Not “Static” Long iE 
Static electricity, as the name ims 
plies, remains inactive during i 
building-up process, then ‘when: 
grounded or discharged creates a 
spark varying in intensity with its 
accumulated voltage. Since it iss 
the spark, of course, that can cre: 
ate havoc if combustibles are near- 
by, all methods of controlling static 
electricity within industry have as: 
their purpose the carrying-off of! 
charges before they have reached a 
spark-producing stage. 


In recent years industry | 
learned a great deal about proper 
static control. It is known that 


Static is most dangerous in dry 
atmosphere, 


because in damp. 
weather or in factories with ade- 
quate humidity static electricity 
tends to be borne away before it 
reaches a dangerous voltage. It 
has been learned that static accum 
ulations on belts, nozzles, machinery 
and other likely danger spots can 


‘usually be prevented through — the 


use of static eliminators and other 
control devices. The tendency of 
individual workmen to build up 
electric charges within themselves 
can be greatly minimized through 
the use of safety shoes with con- 
ductive soles and heels which allow 
static electricity to flow freely from 
the body to ground, especially if 
used in conjunction with conduc. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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HEN the United States was 
being drawn into World 
War II the imposition of 
government controls on the econ 
omy was a gradual process. 
_ As a nation we were unwilling to 
admit that the European conflict 
was something that would involve 
us. Our planning for mobilization 
was, on the industrial as well as 
the military side, a crabwise sidling 
into reality. To an extent, this 
was true even after Pearl Harbor. 
In our toughening up for all-out 
battle we went from soft to hard. 
_ That experience is relatively so 
recent that it is not hard to remem- 
ber. First there was something 
called the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission which was doing 
something vague in the way of 
studying the impact of foreign war 
on our economy. . There was a 
Board of Economic Warfare headed 
by Henry Wallace, working myste- 
riously at something that turned 
out to be preclusive buying abroad, 
and some stockpiling. 
By executive order, ' President 
Roosevelt set up an Office of Price 
Control and Civilian Supply under 


Against a possible M-Da i 
y standby orders for machine tool : i 
tries conversion has been outlined Misi ok SE ICL 


M-Day Planning As 
It Stands Today 


By JACK ROBINS 


Leon Henderson. OPACS got under 
way without any really serious at- 
tention until it issued Price Control 
Order No. 7, in April, 1941, regu- 
lating combed cotton yarn. Since 
that affected cotton, the powerful 
Southern cotton bloc in Congress 
was on Henderson’s neck immedi- 
ately, bellowing with rage. 


“General Max” Came Late 


It was a-long time before the 
subsequent OPA got around to 
“Genéral:' Max,” the overall maxti- 
mum, price ceiling. Even then 
Congress imposed specific strictures 
insuring 10@ per cent of parity for 
farm commodities, and wages were 
left free of control. War had come 
before we adopted wage and mah- 
power freezes. 

Meantime the burgeoning prob- 
lems of allacations and priorities 
were being handled on a _progres- 
sively widening basis by a succes- 
sion of agencies: the Supply, Prior- 
ities and Allocations Board, the 
Office of Production Management, 


the War Production Board. Finally 
the capstone was put on a pyramid 
of emergency agencies by creation 
of the Office of War Mobilization. 

Next time — if there is a next 
time soon — the process will be 
different.. It will, in fact, be almost 
the reverse. The big news in mo- 
bilization planning is that the cur- 
rent group of planners believe we 
will have to go from hard to soft 
in our controls. If their plans go 
through, a war crisis will bring an 
immediate tight clamping of con- 
trols on everything: prices, wages, 
materials, and manpower — an over- 
all, blanket control first, and then 
a gradual working out of exceptions 
to ease the injustices of operating 
by rigid control. 

Why? This calculation is based 
on the changed status of the Amer- 
ican economy now as compared to 
the prewar 1939-41 period. 

Economic stability obviously will 
be far greater a problem than it 
was in 1939. At that time we had 


(Continued. on page ##) 
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Photography Dons Overalls 


Processes And Products Are Being Speeded And 
Improved By Use of Modern Photography 


URING the war a quiet drama 

took place one day in the lab; 

oratory of one of the nation’s 
big armament plants. For weeks 
engineers had been trying to pin 
down the production bugs _ that 
were slowing down the efficiency of 
20 mm. aircraft cannon. ‘Turning 
finally to photography, the engi- 
neers hoisted into place a. curious, 
new mechanism called a “Time 
Microscope,” strung out batteries of 
flood lights and began photograph- 
ing the split-second firing operation 
at the incredible speed of 3,200 
pictures a second. 

Shortly afterwards, the produc- 
tion flaws loomed up on the lab- 
oratory projection screen as clearly 
as if they had been blueprinted. 
With the firing slowed to a dead 
halt, engineers could see that the 
mysterious slowdown was_ being 
caused by vibrations in the ammu- 
nition belt as it sped through the 
cannon and by fleeting hesitations 
in the operation of the gas-recoil 
piston. ‘The bugs thus laid bare, 
engineers were able before long to 
accelerate the cannon’s firing rate a 
good 25 per cent over its original 
speed and, at the same time, greatly 
minimize the possibility of disas- 
trous jams on the firing line. 

This application of super-high- 
speed photography would have 
been impossible a decade ago, yet 
today it is only one of hundreds 
of extraordinary ways in which in- 


Metal magnified 500,000 times by electron microscope 


ys 
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By EUGENE W. NELSON | 


dustry is utilizing the camera to 
speed production, root out defects, 
boost efficiency, save money and 
make the factory worker’s job 
easier. 

The “Time Microscope” is one 
of several ultra-speedy, highly spe- 
cialized cameras that are working 
for industry in a variety of engi- 
neering and research fields. It is 
peculiarly adept at uncovering se- 
crets that cannot otherwise be seen. 
The big T-M readily clicks off mo- 
tion pictures at eye-blinking speeds 
of 3,000 or more frames per second. 
By comparison, the Hollywood-style 
movie camera, with a top shutter 
speed of only 128 frames per sec- 
ond, is lumbering Step ’n Fetchit. 


New Type Shutter 


The secret of the “Time Micro- 
scope” and similar high-speed indus- 
trial cameras is a revolving prism 
which is synchronized with the film 
travel. Unlike the conventional 
open-close shutter, the prism directs 
onto the film as it darts over sprock- 
ets at 50 miles an hour. Travelling 
at this speed, a hundred feet of 16 


Drawing detail transferred to 


mm. film pours through the camemt 
in a mere one and a half seconds. _ 

As the film moves toward the top) 
speed of 50 miles per hour, lightt 
impressions on the edge mark offf 
each 1/120 second of time. Engi-- 
neers are thus able to measure pre-- 
cisely the speed at which variouss 
operations take place. Furthermore,, 
when the film is later projected att 
normal silent film speed (about 16) 
frames per second), time is quite lit-- 
erally magnified several hundred! 
times. Split seconds are stretched! 
into minutes; whirling machine: 
operations can be slowed to a trot, a! 
crawl, or a complete halt. The “Time: 
Microscope” also magnifies space’ 
with fine details greatly enlarged | 
on the projection screen. The: 
flight of a bullet, the action of an. 
electrical relay, the formation of a. 
metal chip as the cutting tool peels | 
it off a forging or casting—these and 
many other operations can be 


studied in minute detail. 

One machine shop recently made 
a study of the action of a stream 
of cutting oil as it flowed over the 
point of a metal-cutting tool. These 
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Mourning dove caught in full flight by high speed camera 


Fives, even though they had to 
: taken through a fog of spraying, 
| 


teaming oil, proved the truth of a 
heory that cutting tool experts had 
peculated upon for years. On the 
rojection screen, they watched the 
cooling bath of oil force its way up 
nd under the chips of stainless 
steel curling away from the cutting 
tool. What was more important, 
they saw the liquid reach, then boil 
pn the red-hot tungsten carbide tool 
tip! For the first time, this was 
visual proof that the oil was effi- 
ciently performing its job of remov- 
ing heat from the tool’s tip and so 
| eeping the cutting tool from get- 
ting too hot and cracking. 


| 
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High-speed photography has also 


hree dimensional pictures in 


paved the way toward better and 
faster welding techniques. It has 
enabled researchers to analyze the 
actions of flames in internal com- 
bustion engines and thus help lick 
the problem of “knock” in automo- 
tive engines. It has revealed the 
source of nerve-shattering noise in 
a tele-typewriter, how air flows 
around airplane wing surfaces, why 
threads snapped in spinning and 
weaving operations on certain tex- 
tile machines, and why electrical 
contacts and relays failed. 

Another photographic process de- 
veloped by the aircraft industry 
during the war makes it possible 
to reproduce engineering informa- 
tion directly from drawings onto 
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the metal patterns used in shops. 
The drawing is first photographed 
and enlarged or reduced as desired, 
then the negative is used to make 
direct contact prints on specially 
treated surfaces. of small parts and 
sensitized metal sheets. Fifty hours 
of such photographic work can ac- 
complish as much as 12,600 hours 
of re-drafting time. 


Transfax Process 

A similar photographic reproduc- 
tion technique of even more recent 
development makes it possible to 
reproduce any drawing, or picture 
on metal, plastic and other firm, 
non-absorbent surfaces. To transfer 
a drawing, such as a shop layout, 
onto another surface by the “Trans- 
fax Process,” the surface is first sen- 
sitized to light by being sprayed 
with a quick-drying solution. <A 
transparent drawing is then placed 
in contact with this surface and ex- 
posed to strong light. The surface 
is flooded with a clearing solution, 
rinsed, and coated with a tough 
primer. Afterwards, the transferred 
drawing will not come off when the 
metal is bent, sheared, or even cut 
with an oxyacetylene blowtorch. 
Transfax faithfully and clearly re- 
produces lines as close together as 
.003 inch, making it possible to 
print quickly and cheaply compli- 
cated wiring diagrams on electrical 
equipment, make layouts of lines 
and working instructions on metal 
parts that are to be joined together, 
and also to put dials, labels, and 
nameplates on metal products. 

High above the earth, air-borne 
cameras are also working for science 

(Continued on page 24) 
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glass and technician with negative ready to combine with glass 
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The Economic Facts of Life 


And The Steel Industry 
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T THE outset, I should like 
to say that I am not pessi- 
mistic about the future of this 
country. I cannot make mysclf be- 


lieve that the American people are 
so lacking in common sense as read- 
ily to permit any foreign importa- 
tion to replace our long tried-out 
system of competitive free enter- 
prise — a way of life, which I think 
all of you will agree is largely re- 
sponsible for the growth and 
strength of the United States and 
which has resulted in a standard of 
living unequalled anywhere outside 
of this nation. Undoubtedly we 
must anticipate constant change in 
conditions over the world. ‘That 
has been going on since the begin- 
ning of civilization. But such a 
gradual alteration of surroundings 
as time marches on does not re- 
quire abandonment of fundamental 
American freedoms and _ principles. 

What I should like to emphasize 
tonight is that the preservation of 


these freedoms and principles calls - 


for eternal vigilance on the part 
of our people. In fact, it calls for 
much more than that. ‘To permit 
the American people to exercise 
that inherent wisdom and sense of 
fairness which I am certain is their 
possession, the public must be told, 
and told again and again, the truth 
about our American economic sys- 
tem and its accomplishments. Men 
of standing and _ responsibility 
throughout the nation must be 
vocal on behalf of our American 
Institutions. 


More Government Trend 


Today a number of individuals in 


this land appear to want more gov- 
ernment in business. They seem 
to be of the opinion that the public 
interest will be better served by 
throwing overboard the determina- 
tions of the market place and the 
economic law of supply and de- 
mand, and by substituting therefor 
mandatory statutes and arbitrary 
regulations promulgated by govern- 
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IRVING S. OLDS 


Chairman, United States Steel Corporation. 


Irving S. Olds 


Their convic- 


mental bureaucrats. 
tion apparently is that government 
is far better qualified than business 
men to decide what should be the 
products of American industry, to 
whom they should be sold, and at 
what profit, if any. 

Some of these seeming advocates 
of basic change in our established 
American economic order may be 
idealistic theorists, whose aims are 
sincere. Others may be simply igno- 
rant. Still others may have sinister 
axes to grind. Whatever may be 
their inward motives, expressed or 
unexpressed, sincere or insincere, 
the effect on the country will be 
the same, should their views pre- 
vail. ‘These men and women are 
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Made before the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Hartford County, Conn., Jan- 
uary 20, 1949 
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now distinctly in the minority, |] 
should say. I firmly believe that 
the primary task facing American 
businessmen today is to acquaint 
the people of our country with the 
facts about business and with the 
great achievements and virtues of 
our American system. 


Telling the full truth is always 
the most constructive way to meet 
any problem. Through education 
and sound argument a convincing 
case can and must be established 
to show the fallacies of those who 
would so establish a new order of 
things in the United States. In 
my judgment, this is the effective 
way to insure that this particular 
group of unsound advocates will 
forever remain in the minority. 

Job For Each Business } 

How can this be accomplished? 
Probably something of a construc 
tive character along the educational 
lines I have suggested can be done 
by associations of manufacturers 
and by — similar organizations 
throughout the country. Unfor- 
tunately business embraces thou- 
sands of separate concerns and is 
not organized or capable of speak- 
ing as an entity, although some 
commentators often talk of Amer- 
ican industry as if it thought and 
acted as a single unit. Business 
organizations have not always been 
too influential with the public in 
the past. Irresponsible critics un- 
justly assail manufacturers associa: 
tions as citadels of concentrated 
wealth and monopolistic privilege. 
only concerned with reactionary 
policies and with the selfish inter. 
ests of their members. Unfair and 
unfounded criticism of this kind 
should not be permitted to dete1 
manufacturers associations from 
doing their duty and acting in such 
a way as they believe to be in the 
public interest. The heads of busi. 
ness groups can be sound leader: 
and sincere statesmen. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ony Veteran Administration Photos 
Ex-Colonel Richard Engel (left) operates a gunsmith’s shop in Boston, Mass. 


How Are Those Vet 


Businesses Doing? 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 


PRARLAYING $16 and a hunch 
fF into a business enterprise that 
"grossed more than a million 
dollars last year may seem improb- 
able, but that’s the success story of 
a former Army private who today 
is one of the leading businessmen 
of Montgomery, Ala. Ex-GI Hal 
Zimmerman’s formula is simple: 
gumption, ageressive merchandising, 
-and ambitious advertising. 
- Zimmerman’s business venture 
began during the war at Maxwell 
Field, where from his Army pay 
he purchased some watches from a 
‘friend in New York. With the 
$16 he had left after the purchase, 
he bought a small ad in an Army 
newspaper. That ad put Zimmer- 
man in the mail order business. 
Orders piled in from Gls; the 
profits from the first sales bought 
more watches and Zimmerman €x- 
panded. By the time he was mus- 
tered out of service, the fledgling 
‘mail order business was support- 
ing national magazine advertising. 
Zimmerman, who had_ begun his 


business in his bedroom, rented an 
office, then a floor, finally two 
floors in a downtown building. 
Today, with 42 employes and hun- 
dreds of items for sale, Zimmerman 
will soon need the entire building 
to house his fast-expanding mail 
order business. And in the pattern 
of Richard W. Sears, who began a 
mailorder” firm .63) years ago. = 
selling watches, this ex-GI hopes 
someday to become the “Sears of 
the South.” 


500,000 Ex-GI Businesses 


Hal Zimmerman’s business ven- 
ture is unique only in that his 
success has been particularly out- 
standing. The fact is that tens of 
thousands of other ex-Gls who have 
gone into business for themselves, 
are proving to be shrewd and 
highly efficient enterprisers. Esti- 
mates are that altogether about a 
half million veterans decided to 
launch their own firms when the 
war ended. Some have failed; far 
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more have succeeded — as govern- 
ment statistics already bear out. 

Many people are surprised to 
learn that the vast majority of vet- 
erans who have gone into business 
have not take advantage of “GI 
loans” or government - guaranteed 
minimum monthly earnings. It is 
believed that about four out of 
five have been able to get financ- 
ing from families or friends, or 
had saved enough money to start 
their businesses. Still others were 
able to borrow enough on. their 
own resources. 


Half Billion In Loans 


As of October 25, 1948, the lat- 
est date for which overall informa- 
tion on GI loans is available, the 
government had guaranteed a total 
of 100,498 business loans and 
48,034 farm loans. The dollar 
value of the business guarantees 
was $319,628,877, while that of the 
farm loans was $185,971,689. 

Of the business loans, 25,151 had 
been repaid in full, and of the 
farm loans, 6,437 had been repaid 
in full. Exactly 4,630 veterans had 
defaulted on business loans and 
452 had defaulted on farm loans, 
resulting in the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration having to make good the 
guaranteed portions of the loans. 
The VA considers this a phenom- 
enally low failure rate — one de- 
fault in 25 business loans.  Espe- 
cially when it is remembered that 
in normal times, one out of every 
five new _ businesses fails in_ its 
first year of operation and_ that 
two out of three fail by the end 
of the third year. 


Ex-Gls 


started orthodox 


have 


Ex-WAC Betty Husel part-owns trading post 
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Ex-GI Bernard Mayer (right) built his rolling store from a surplus bus 


businesses like advertising agencies, 
grocery stores, service stations, deli- 
catessens and manufacturing com. 
panies, but a surprising number ol 
the GI firms represent the appli- 
cation of entirely new ideas. 

Gray M. Brown of Elkin, N. C., 
and Eugene Battles of Foxboro, 
Mass., started the Advertising Avia- 
tion Company, providing airplane 
towed advertising streamer service. 
It is only one of 50 or 60° such 
companies in America today, but 
the two veterans claim several dis- 
tinctions that put them well into 
the profit column. ‘They are one 
of the few concerns using the 
“snatch” pick-up system for getting 
streamers into the air; hence, they 
can haul bigger, more eye-catching 
streamers and still eliminate wear 
and tear on the flag-bunting cloth. 
Another point to which the two 
vets point with pride is the “con- 
tinental waiver” they have obtained 
from the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, permitting them to fly their 
streamers anywhere in the country, 
conditional only upon 
thority. 
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Frisco Taxi Battle 
About three years ago, 30 freshly. 


discharged veterans decided to 
“give San Francisco better taxi 
service” with young cabbies who 


owned a share of the business. The 


vets incorporated the Veterans 
Taxicab) Company in January, 
1946, and finally, after eight 


months of fighting for a_ license, 
carried their first passengers in 
September. Several months passed 


before they could bring the cab 
fleet up to full strength, but there 
have been no bottlenecks since. In 
18 months the ex-GIs paid off the 
borrowed $118,000 with which they 
had launched their business. Now 
profits are climbing despite the 
slump in luxury spending. 


Up the Ladder — With Ladders 

Frank F. King, James A. Gunter, 
Jr., and Homer C. Beyerly decided 
to climb the ladder of success — 
with stepladders. The three Ark- 
ansas veterans organized the South- 
west Wood Products Company in 
1946, and began making canvas- 
bottomed beach chairs. After not- 
ing the seasonal demand for such 
chairs, thé men switched to  step- 
ladders. In its two and a half 
years of operation, the plant has 
expanded its payroll from three to 
35 employes, its space from 1,320 
square feet to more than 7,000 
square feet, and its equipment from 
three electric power tools to 35 
such tools plus other machinery. 
Last year, the company manufac- 
tured and sold 100,000 stepladders, 
a number of screen doors, and 
added other wood and cabinet work 
to its services. 

Two vets — brothers Frank and 
Bill Beddor — are cleaning up in 
more ways than one in the dirty 
clothes business in what is called 
Dinky Town, just off the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota campus, where 
they operate a self-service laundry 
called “The "Taba profitable 
$25,000 investment, The Tub’s 
service is made to order for the 
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housewife or bachelor who brings 
clothes to be washed “while U. 
wait.” There are 28 automatic 
washers, plus pressing machines. 
One favorite feature among college 
students: The Tub will iron and: 
starch a man’s “only” shirt while: 
he waits for only 15 cents extra. 
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Exotic Enterprises : 
Ex-Sergeant Paul S. Hull sought 
his fortune in such places as East 
and South Africa, Brazil, Siam, 
India and China. Since the war, 
Hull has been on expeditions to 
each of those places to round up 
animals, birds and snakes, which 
he sells to circuses, zoos, aviaries 
and research laboratories. His most 
profitable item is the Indian ele- 
phant, which cost him $500 to ship 
from India to the U. S3)3bivg@ 
brought him $4,500 on the Amer- 
ican market. : 
A bus driver before the war, 
Hull got the yen for world travel 
in the army and since demobiliza- 
tion has been in the United States 
only long enough to sell the ani- 
mals after each expedition. From 
: ‘7 aa 
his seventh expedition last Spring 
he returned with $35,000 worth of 
elephants, bears, monkeys, Siamese 
cats, boa constrictors, cobras and 
birds.. Hull’s skill at trapping wild 
game has been developed largely 
through trial and error methods. 
When he first went into business, 
his only experience had been an 
occasional hunting trip into the 
California backwoods. f 
A frozen foods store on wheels, 
built by Bernard A. Mayer, of 
Arlington, Va., with the help of 
a GI business loan, was so success- 
ful that he decided to give other 
interested veterans a chance td 
enter the same type of business. 
Last June, Mayer, a former AAF 
captain, obtained a VA-guaranteed 
loan to purchase a surplus bus 
from a transit company. He ripped 
out the seats and installed deep- 
freeze units for frosted foods. From 
his “Frostmobile,” he sold frozen 
foods, baby foods and bakery goods 
from door-to-door and to the ac- 
companiment of a musical horn 
sounding, “Merrily We Roll Along,” 
the signal for housewives to begin 
filing through the traveling self- 
service store. 

Mayer has since employed an en. 
gineer to blueprint an improved 
“Frostmobile” and has contracted 

(Continued on page 33) 
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should be subject to the same rules 
as similar domination .of physical 
‘acilities. 

| “It appears clear,” Bergson has 
aid, “that patents should be treated 
no differently than any other prop- 
erty in the application of Section 2 
of the Sherman Act. If anything, 
the monopoly based upon patents 
$ more serious, since it constitutes 
complete, legal monopoly.” 


Minimum Prices Stand 


Furthermore, the department has 
het yet persuaded the Supreme 
ourt to overrule its 1926 decision 
that a patent holder may fix mini- 
um prices for a manufacturing 
licensee. The court recently divided 
four to four against overruling the 
earlier decision. 

Some of the consent decree pro- 
isions the department has _ ob- 
tained have never come before the 
Supreme Court in patent cases. This 
is true of the lower court orders 
forbidding patent holders to place 
quality or quantity restrictions on 
licenses. A quantity restriction lim- 


Trustbusters Chart Sweeping Drive 


(Continued from page 14) 


its the number of items a licensee 
can turn out while a quality re- 
striction limits him to products of 
a certain grade. 

“We consider them illegal,” Berg- 
son says, “because they are in dero- 
gation of competition.” The num- 
ber of consent decrees the depart- 
ment has been quietly accepting in- 
dicates that many defense attorneys 
think Bergson is right on this point. 

Several of the government’s most 
notable patent victories have been 
achieved through consent decrees. 
The more bloodthirsty trustbusters 
take Bergson to task for accepting 
consent judgments instead of fight- 
ing, but the assistant attorney gen- 
eral plans to continue to sign them 
when he can get what he regards 
as a satisfactory agreement. 

“T am firmly convinced,” he says, 
“that in many consent decrees we 
get as good if not better relief than 
we get in many of our litigated de- 
crees.” 

In the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company cases, both defendants 
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agreed to dedicate over 70 patents 
to the public interest and to li- 
cense over 700 others to all appli- 
cants at reasonable royalties. They 
also agreed to give users of the pat- 
ents their know-how at cost. Mr. 
Bergson’s satisfaction is understand- 
able, for the Supreme Court has 
shied away from ordering dedica- 
tion. It amounts to licensing and 
the Court still is impressed by the 
property value of patents. 


Patents Dedicated 


The trustbusters, however, have 
won dedication agreements in other 
consent decrees including the A. B. 
Dick mimeograph settlement. The 
District Court ordered A. B. Dick 
to dedicate all its patents and pat- 
ent applications on stencil dupli- 
cating machines, stencils, stencil du- 
plicating supplies or raw materials, 
and on processor methods for mak- 
ing these items. 

Bergson, who emphasizes that he 
is not “anti-patent,” says the gov- 
ernment will continue to demand 
dedication “where the particular 
patents themselves have been instru- 
ments by which the particular vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws has been 
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accomplished.” But where the pat- 
ents have merely been “in the 
abused field,” the government will 
only require compulsory licensing 
at reasonable royalties. 

Explains Bergson: “The holder 
who has abused the patent has so 
pre-empted the field that a new I:- 
censee would not have a chance to 
compete, if he had to pay his own 
costs and a license fee to the de- 
fendant too. This raises his costs 
and lowers the defendant’s.” 

“Our chief object,” he adds, “is 
to create competition and there is 
no sense in giving it lip-service if 
you don’t create the conditions for 
competition.” 

The Supreme Court has yet to 
show much enthusiasm for the de- 
partment’s view. The government 
asked royalty-free licensing when it 
broke up the Hartford-Empire pat- 
ent pool. But Justice Roberts, who 
wrote the majority opinion, thought 
dedication an extreme penalty. Jus- 
tice Hugo Black disagreed, declar- 
ing that royalty free licensing would 
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be the most effective way to restore 
competition. 

Justice Roberts recalled that since 
1877 Congress has frequently been 
asked to adopt compulsory licensing 
and since 1908 has often been urged 
to give the courts power to cancel 
patents which have been used te 
violate the antitrust laws. But Con. 
gress, Justice Roberts observed, has 
never seen fit to legislate. 

The patent dedication dispute is 
one part of a more profound con. 
troversy. Justice Wiley Rutledge, 
dissenting in the Hartford-Empire 
Case, pointed out that the patent 
laws (which are deliberately aimed 
at fostering monopoly) and the anti 
trust laws declare opposing na 
tional policies. “Whether the one 
or the other is wise,” he said, “is 
not for us to determine. But their 
accommodation is one we must 
make.” 

Reconciling the two raises fund 
mental trade practice issues. The 
accommodation will require ‘some 
very delicate adjustments, in and 
out of the courts. q 


Photography Dons Overalls 


(Continued from page 19) 


and industry. Army engineers, work- 
ing with University of California 
technicians, have perfected methods 
for determining ocean depths near 
any shoreline within a scant few 
inches—all from photographs taken 
from altitudes of six miles or more. 
From the developed prints, engi- 
neers can also determine the exact 
contours of coral reefs, sand bars, 
sunken ships, and rocks, as well as 
the depth of the water over these 
obstructions! 

One branch of aerial Photogra- 
phy, called “aerogeology,” is speed- 
ing the discovery of new mineral, 
metal, and oil deposits. ‘Techni- 
cians, piloting relatively slow-movy- 
ing planes and helicopters equipped 
with color motion picture cameras, 
can photograph soil and vegetation 
patterns in areas so mountainous 
that foot surveys would involve 
months of back-breaking work. Pho- 
tography is useful here because 
streaks of certain soil and vegeta- 
tion shades indicate the presence of 
ore-carrying rock beneath the soil. 
These patterns, incidentally, can sel- 
dom be identified by the prospector 
on foot. Visual observation from 
the air is also useless because the 


human eye is faulty, nor can black 
and-white motion pictures show up 
the tell-tale color changes as de 
color photographs. 

Stull another branch of photon 
phy known as “photomicrography’ 
reproduces and enlarges by as much 
as 5,000 times, the surface of metals 
Photomicrography has helped de 
velop better automobile steels, bet 
ter aluminum and magnesium al 
loys for planes; and hundreds o! 
special alloys for better radios, tele 
vision sets, refrigerators, and je 
planes. 

Going further than photomicrog 
raphy is the electron microscope, 
recently-perfected instrument whicl 
shows the structure of materials ir 
far greater detail than ever before 
A stream of invisible electron 
rather than a light beam is used t 
obtain initial magnifications o 
some 20,000 times. Then these mag 
nifications can be increased to a 
much as 200,000 times by photo 
graphic methods. 

Although the electron microscop 
is new to industry, it has alread 
revealed unsuspected facts abou 
the internal structure of. variou 
metals and alloys. It has cleares 
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has been used to improve food 
favors, and has become indispensa- 
jle in research work on solvents, 
fils, dyes, and rubber. Electron 
picrography is also being hailed as 
| new and powerful weapon in the 
Hight against cancer and the com- 
pon cold. 


Another new and highly promis- 
g tool for industrial research, offi- 
fially labelled “high speed cineradi- 
»graphy,” has just emerged from 
the laboratories of the Westing- 
ouse Electric Corporation. Actu- 
tilly, this tool is a method for taking 
‘ray motion pictures at high 
ipeeds, and the apparatus used for 
the work took years to perfect. Ordi- 
nary X-rays, like those taken for 
medical purposes, require exposures 
vf several seconds or longer. In 
jaking high-speed X-ray movies, 
however, each individual X-ray is 
yiven an exposure of only 10 mil- 
jionths of a second, 2,000 times 
aster than an eye blinks. One hun- 
Hred pictures are taken per minute 


pn. ordinary motion picture film. 


X-Ray Movies 
In one case, an X-ray movie of a 
yiolent chemical reaction which 
took place inside a crucible showed 
what occurred when a mixture of 
pure powdered aluminum and iron 
oxide (“thermit”, used in incendiary 
bombs during the war) was set 
Thermit reaches a tempera- 
ture of several thousand degrees 
Fahrenheit almost instantaneously. 
The X-rays penetrated the cruci- 


rick and showed in detail how 
the actual melting of the two in- 
They also 
showed how the super-hot thermit 
burned its way through the bottom 
of the crucible and also through 
the heavy steel plate on which the 
crucible rested. A conventional high 
speed movie, used for purposes of 
comparison, showed only a shower 
of sparks with no details of the 
reaction whatever. 


_ With X-ray movies, doctors may 
soon be able to see exactly what 
goes on inside the human _ body 
during digestion as well as the 
functions of other little-known or- 
gans. Shoe manufacturers can use 
the new X-ray eye to obtain a pic- 
torial record of feet in running and 
walking actions inside shoes and so 
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If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 
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improve their products. Engineers 
are planning to use X-ray movies 
to learn what occurs inside automo- 
tive and aircraft engines during 
their entire cycles of operation. 
Physicians are even planning to rig 
up X-ray movie cameras to study 
the bodies of fliers in ultra-sonic 
planes to learn if their bodies are 
injured internally while flying at 
speeds faster than sound. 


“Time Lapse” Photos 


Photography has also made possi- 
ble “time lapse” photography, by 
which a_ single motion picture 
frame is exposed every few seconds, 
every few hours, or perhaps every 
few days. It is thus possible to 
record on the screen in a few mo- 
ments processes like the unfolding 
of a rose or the growth of a bean 
which may actually require days or 
weeks. 

One of the latest of photographic 
miracles is “photosensitive glass,” by 
which pictures can be produced in- 
side glass. Photosensitive glass ap- 
pears to be perfectly clear, but 
when subjected to photographic 
processes it reproduces permanently 
within itself a photographic image. 

The new photographic glass is 
photosensitive because it has in it 
millions of tiny, light-sensitive par- 
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ticles which act like the coating o 
ordinary photographic paper. If 
sheet of this new glass is covere 
with a photographic negative ami 
then exposed to ultra-violet ligh! 
the particles inside the glass chang 
color, and a perfect print is pre 
duced just as when printing ani 
developing ordinary snapshots. Th 
picture is fixed by heating the gla: 
in an oven, instead of soaking it i 
a hypo solution. Pictures can b 


made in many colors includini 
blue, purple, red, yellow an 
brown. It is even possible to ge 


a “three dimensional” effect wit 
pictures in the new photosensitiv 
glass. 

No round-up of cameras at wor! 
would be complete without mentio: 
of how films are being used t 


teach. Tests have showed tha 
films, either motion pictures o 
slidefilms, are among the mos 


rapid and effective methods oa 
teaching. Thousands of trainin. 
films were made during the wan 
films that explained how to aban 
don a ship, how to take a machin 
gun apart, how to weld, how t 
jerk the engine out of a tank, hoy 
to do everything essential to run 
ning a war. Now, educators every 
where are turning to films to teach 
people everything from the classic 
to how to sell vacuum cleaners. 


Economic Facts of Life 


(Continued from page 20) 


Each of us as an individual has 
a distinct responsibility to do his 
part in bringing home to the public 
the true story of American busi- 
ness. Otherwise, how can we an- 
swer effectively the false accusa- 
tions which are constantly being 
hurled at us? Otherwise, how can 
we meet the threat in days of peace 
of a planned and controlled econ- 
omy? Such a step would be the 
beginning of the road to a social- 
ized state. Certainly each industrial 
concern properly can tell the busi- 
ness facts of its life to its foremen 
and other employes. Certainly each 
industrial concern properly can 
bring its story to the attention of 
the senators of its state and to its 
representative in Congress. 

Certainly each industrial con- 
cern can do a great deal toward 
telling the people of its own com- 
munity of its own activities and 
achievements and of the benefits 


to the whole American people o 
the American business system. Thi 
can be accomplished through vari 
ous media, such as public ad 
dresses, press releases, advertise 
ments, radio messages, motion pic 
tures, and in other ways. 

A general misunderstanding ap 
pears to exist about the extent o 
current corporate profits. Let mi 
take United States Steel Corpora 
tion as an illustration. We hav 
been charged with now realizin; 
profits which are characterized a 
“exorbitant” and “of a recore 
breaking character.” Such an ac 
cusation is without foundation it 
fact. Even if we treat dollars a 
being of the same buying valu 
throughout the years, which o 
course is false, the dollar profit 
of the steel corporation were highe 
in some earlier years than in 1948 
But the important fact, overlookec 
by many of our critics, is that th 
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jollar today has a buying power 
# around half what it was only a 
Pw years ago. Our profit for the 
mst nine months of 1948 repre- 
Pnted a return of only five per 
nt on sales. Our shipments of 
seel during 1948 were the largest 
f our peacetime history. Naturally 
e profit of the steel corporation 
» 1948 — a record peacetime year 
pr shipments and sales — was 
a@rger in dollar amount than in 


tt a lower level. But despite this 
guge steel production during 1948, 
e€ income of the steel corporation 
the basis of a percentage of 
ales was the smallest for any year 
! anywhere nearly comparable 
fates of operation in United States 
teel’s entire peacetime history. 


Profit 5% Of Sales 


Many people share the view that 
e lion’s share of what a corpo- 
lation receives from sales goes to 
the owners of the business. How 
aieirom the truth is such an as- 
fumption! In the case of United 
tates Steel Corporation, direct em- 
ployment costs took 42 per cent of 
ur sales dollar during the first 
ine months of 1948. ‘The cost of 
purchased goods and _ services ac- 
founted for 40 per cent additional. 
axes were the next largest cost, 
jaking approximately 6.5 per cent 
o£ our sales dollar. The next larg- 
st cost item is the amount set 
iside for wear and exhaustion of 
facilities. That depreciation item 
ook six per cent of the sales dol- 
ar. Interest on our long term debt 
sepresented Y2 per cent. After tak- 
ng care of all of these necessary 
osts, there remained only five per 
ent of the sales dollar for the pay- 
ent of dividends to our stock- 
olders and for reinvestment in the 
dusiness. Is that the lion’s share? 
Certainly not. In contrast, pay- 
ents to or for employes during 
these nine months were more than 
14 times the amount of the divi- 
lends paid to stockholders. 

_ All of us have heard that prices 
n general are now too high. We 
undoubtedly would have a sounder 
sconomy today, if prices and costs 
yad remained at a lower level. 
Jowever, higher prices simply re- 
lect higher costs of today, as well 
is the devaluation of the dollar 
vhich has taken place since 1933. 
Sertainly the manufacturer cannot 
airly be held responsible either for 


such higher costs or for such mone- 
tary debasement. 

For some time past we have been 
told that wages can be raised gen- 
erally without advances in prices. 
That theory has been advanced in 
recent days both by government of- 
ficials and by labor leaders. 1 
hardly need to point out how false 
and absurd is such a general con- 
tention. 

The only continuing source a 
manufacturer has out of which to 
pay wages and other costs is the 
money which he receives from the 
sale of his products. If costs go 
up and threaten to exceed his sales 
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receipts, or to wipe out or endanger 
his profit, he has no alternative 
other than to advance his prices, if 
this be possible of accomplishment. 
Have you ever stopped to consider 
that labor constitutes by far the 
major part of the entire cost of 
any manufactured product? I can- 
not establish the exact percentage 
by direct proof, but I am willing 
to venture the guess that if taxes 
are left out of the calculation, labor 
along the entire production line ac- 
counts on the average for at least 
85 per cent of the price of Amer- 
ican manufactured products. 

Our direct employment costs dur- 


killed 


roduction 


Those responsible for coal mining operations are like 
an airplane compass. They can’t afford to be wrong. 
Safety depends upon it. So do mining costs and vol- 
ume output. The long underground production lines 
that send Peabody coal to the surface by the millions 
of tons, employ the utmost in mechanized equipment, 
highly skilled labor and efficient supervision—the 
result of our collective experience gained through 65 


years in this business. 


Skilled production is behind the steadily increasing flow of Peabody’s 
Superior Processed coal, which has grown so important in the country’s 


economic and domestic life. 


PEABODY COAL COMPANY 
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231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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ing the first nine months of 1948 
took 42 per cent of our sales dollar. 
For the 20-year period, 1928 to 
1947, the percentage has been ap- 
proximately the same. Any general 
wage increase in the steel corpora- 
tion, as well as any other substan- 
tial advance in our costs, necessarily 
has a direct relationship to the ade- 
quacy of our steel prices. While 
we would much prefer not to be 
obliged to advance prices and thus 
mount to a higher inflationary plat- 
form, we cannot escape from the 
mathematics of our business. 


Higher Wages — Higher Prices 

Since V-J Day the industry of the 
nation has experienced three rounds 
of general wage increases, followed 
in each instance by higher prices 
for most products of industry. Cer- 
tain labor leaders may be setting 
the stage for a new fourth round. 
If they should be successful, I do 
not see how this country can avoid 
a still higher general price level 
with further inflationary dangers 
for all of our people. In that event, 
the recent trend downward in the 
cost of living index will prove to 
have been of short duration. 

When in the past a new round of 


wage increases and other advancing 
costs has forced the steel corpora- 
tion to raise its steel prices, the 
charge has been made that we took 
advantage of higher labor costs and 
unduly raised our prices so as to 
obtain all that the market could 
bear. Although plausible to some, 
such an accusation is faulty in that 
it completely overlooks the fact that 
the total cost of the goods and serv- 
ices which we must purchase from 
others is almost equal to our total 
employment costs. As wages ad- 
vance across the country, industry 
by industry, so do the prices of the 
goods and services purchased by 
United States Steel from these other 
industries. To illustrate, we have 
all learned by experience that 
higher wages to railroad employes 
soon result in higher freight rates. 
During recent years each increase 
of a dollar in our employment costs 
has soon been followed by an in- 
crease of about a dollar in the cost 
of our purchased goods and services. 

Speaking generally, I should say 
that further increases in the nation’s 
employment costs without offsetting 
price increases can be had only by 
seriously endangering the life of the 
golden goose. Business is a risky 
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pursuit. Those who subject tha 
selves to such risks are rightly 
titled to the expectation of a f 
profit, when conditions are fav 
able. Often too little consideratt 
seems to be given by critics of bu 
ness to the legitimate interests | 
stockholders.. Their savings ma 
possible the existence of Americ 
corporations. United States St 
Corporation is a publicly ow 
concern. It has 230,000 stockh 
ers, located in every state of t 
union. The average holding 
common stock of the corporatio 
only 52 shares. No one can fat 
question that our stockholders ai 
the owners of other Lusinesses <: 
entitled to insist that their resp9 
tive concerns be operated in su: 
a way as to show a _ reasonal! 
profit, if possible, especially att 
time when operations approa: 
maximum capacity. Industry shou 
not be so denuded of profit duri 
days of good business as to becor: 
unattractive to future investors. 


Nationalization Threat? 


Since the President’s recent stai 
of the union message, much h 
been said about a possible thre 
contained therein of the gover 
ment entering the steel busine: 
While that may seem a remote pc 
sibility, I should not be surprise 
to learn that the eventual nationa 
zation of the steel industry alor 
proposed British lines is in th 
mind sof some of our critics. 
dustry should be alert to the pos: 
ble firing of an opening gun in 
long range program for the ent 
by government into what has her 
tofore been regarded as_ priva 
business. ; 

We are told that the steel indu 
try refuses to expand its facilitie 
that the steel industry purposely 
holding down production so as | 
maintain present high prices. Wh: 
are the facts? 

The steel industry does not exi 
as a unit, which can say “yes” « 
“no” to any nationwide expansic 
proposal. On the contrary, it 
made up of many separate, ind 
pendent competitive steel comp 
nies, each running its own affair 
Each one of these separate comp 
nies must decide for itself wheth 
or not it will expand or moderni 
its facilities, and if so, where, ho 
and to what extent. It must 1 
apparent that there cannot be z 
industry decision about increasir 
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he steelmaking capacity of the 
jountry by 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 
jons a year, as has been proposed 
by certain government economists 
n what seem to me to be purely 
jneoretical grounds. Unless the fed- 
tral government intervenes, such a 
hrge expansion can only come 
tbout through individual construc- 
ion programs by individual compa- 
mies adding up to such a total 


{ Steel prices are among the least 
A flated of all present prices. Prices 
jor iron and steel products’ would, 
jor example, have to be increased 
»y more than one-half above those 
how quoted in order to achieve 
their pre-war parity with farm 
»rices. 

How false and ridiculous it is to 
tccuse the steel industry of delib- 
trately holding down steel produc- 
Hon to sustain existing prices or 
gor any other reason. ‘The steel 
Industry, week after week, has been 
pperating at almost 100 per cent of 
ts steel-making capacity. In 1948, 
the industry shipped 65,000,000 tons 
pf finished steel products. I am 
appy to say that this constitutes 
a record high production for any 
year, wartime or peacetime, in the 
history of the industry. That pro- 
Wuction performance in all fairness 
pntitles the members of the steel 
industry to high credit for a job 
well done, and not to criticism or 
buse. 


Big Private Expansion 


| Critics of the industry talk at 
ength about the alleged insuffi- 
riency of the nation’s steel capacity. 
Lo the uninformed it is made to 
appear that the members of the 
steel industry are “do-nothings”; 
that they are blind to the growth 
n the population and to the na- 
ion’s increasing steel needs. Let’s 
look at the record. Since V-J Day, 
a period of little more than three 
years, the various members of the 
steel industry have voluntarily em- 
barked on construction programs to 
mecrease and improve their steel- 
ich ad and finishing facilities, 


hich add up to a total cost in 
excess of $2,000,000,000. Can any 
fair-minded critic say that the ex- 
senditure of that vast sum of money 
on new plants and equipment evi- 
Jences a “do-nothing” attitude, or 
1 disregard of the public interest, 
or of the steel needs of the nation? 


The construction and improvement 
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your problem involves, a talk with Abell-Howe will help you find the answer, 
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program of United States Steel Cor- 
poration alone, adopted since V-J 
Day and now being carried to com- 
pletion as rapidly as possible, calls 
for the spending of more than 
$900,000,000. ‘To give you a per- 
spective of the materiality of that 
sum, perhaps it will suffice to men- 
tion that the net book value of 
the entire plant and equipment of 
United States Steel at December 31, 
1947, amounted to $940,000,000. 
What the users of steel through- 
out the country are interested in is 
actual steel production and not a 
theoretical capacity figure. In 1929, 


the United States had a total steel- 
making capacity of 71,400,000 tons 
of ingots. Ten years later, in 1939, 
that capacity had grown to 81,800,- 
000 tons of ingots, an increase of 
more than 10,000,000 tons. And 
now after a further lapse of ten 
years, this country had, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, a capacity of 96,120,- 
930 tons of ingots. Nearly 5,000,000 
tons of ingot capacity have been 
added in the brief period since 
1947. To summarize the steel- 
making capacity of the nation has 
increased nearly 15,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the past 10 years, a growth of 
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17.5 per cent. Plants which wii 
add 2,000,000 tons of further stees 
making capacity are scheduled for 
completion in 1949. About 600,00f 
tons of this additional steel capaa 
ity, which is expected to come inté 
operation during 1949, will be ii 
plants of United States Steel. Thi 
increase of 15,000,000 tons of steeb 
making capacity during the pas. 
10 years is almost equal to the tota: 
present capacity of the entire Brit 
ish steel industry. 


Additions Would Use Steel 


Building further new steel mill 
at this time is bound to consuma 
large amounts of steel of the kind: 
now in short supply. Such new 
mills cannot be constructed anc 
placed in operation short of two op 
three years. By that time I am 
hopeful that the present unbalance 
between steel demand and supply 
will have been adjusted. If the 
proposed mills are to be of a suffi 
cient size to meet the projections 
of the government economists, @ 
serious problem must be met in the 
way of adequate raw materials and 
a sufficient supply of skilled labor 
to operate these large new plants. 
At times during 1948, the members 
of the steel industry were unable 
to operate their steel plants at full 
capacity, one of the principal rea- 
sons for this state of affairs being 
the scarcity of satisfactory raw mate: 
rials. 

Construction and equipment costs 
are at least double what they were 
a few years ago. Maybe the tax- 
payers will be asked to foot the 
bill for new steel mill construction, 
regardless of the soundness and ne- 
cessity of the individual projects. 

My references to United States 
Steel Corporation and to the steel 
industry have been for the purpose 
of citing specific illustrations of the 
difference between facts as they are 
and fancies that are current. ‘I sus- 
pect that there are similar divergen- 
cies in other companies and other 
industries. I have greater respect for 
the good will and common sense of 
the American people than I have 
for many of the stories that reach 
the general public from day to day. 
For that reason I conceive that 
opportunity and duty are open to 
American business men to acquaint 
their neighbors with the facts as 
they are and the truth as it is. I 
am hopeful that the truth will 
prevail. 
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THE competitive ability that en- 
# abled the Gibson Refrigerator 
jompany to invade a well estab- 
hed industry during the depres- 
fon years of the 1930’s and to cap- 
ure an increasing share of the total 
jusiness in recent years, is expected 
> prove of outstanding value to 
ne company with the return to 
yers’ markets in major home ap- 
liances. 

Since the end of the war the 
pmpany has expanded its produc- 
ton capacity substantially by the 
quisition of another company and 
rough the enlargement and im- 
jrovement of its own plants. The 
jostwar program has included ex- 
ensive improvements directly af- 
bcting plant efficiency and the cost 
£ production. These, too, will 
jave an important bearing on the 
jompany’s success in meeting the 
“iff competition created by the 
ntrance of new manufacturers in 
ne appliance field. 


| Organized in 1908 

| Gibson Refrigerator Company 
jas been in business since 1908. 
Jntil 1930 the company manufac- 
ured ice boxes, but in the latter 
‘ear, when the great depression was 
ust getting under way, Gibson 
jegan to manufacture electric re- 
rigerators. Despite the difficulties 
f the times and the fact that a 
jumber of refrigerator manufactur- 
rs already were well entrenched, 
Sibson gradually improved its posi- 
ion in the industry and, beginning 
yith 1939, made rapid strides until 
he war halted production of such 
‘oods for civilians. In 1941 the 
ompany produced 3.7 per cent of 
he refrigerators manufactured in 
e United States, against 2.91 per 
ent in 1940, 2.98 per cent in 1939, 
nd 1.25 per cent in 1938. In 1947 
iis ratio had increased to 3.88 per 
ent, and in 1948 the ratio was 
stimated at close to five per cent 
xclusive of the sales of the sub- 
idiary purchased during the year. 
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or more than six per cent including 
the subsidiary. 

A major factor in this progress 
was the company’s production of 
refrigerators for sale under the pri- 
vate brand names of large retail 
stores, chain stores, and cooperative 
buying organizations representing 
individual stores. In 1937 private 
brand models represented approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of total refrig- 
crator sales, and the percentage in- 
creased steadily until 1941, when 
50 per cent of total sales were 
through these outlets. After the 
end of the war the company con- 
tinued to allot its output about 
evenly between Gibson models and 
private brands. 


Brand Customers 


Private brand customers include 
Associated Merchandising Corpora- 
tion, representing about 25 major 
department stores; Butler Brothers; 
The Cussins and Fearn Company; 
Goldblatt Brothers, Inc.; Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company; Gam- 
ble-Skogmo, Inc.; Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett .and Company; Spiegel, 
Inc.; Western Auto Supply Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, and, the 
George Worthington Company. 

While the manufacturing profit 
on private brand models is less than 
that on the company’s own brand, 
the private brand business has a 
number of compensating advan- 
tages. The selling effort expended 
by the merchandisers of the private 
brand merchandise assures a wider 
market for the company’s products, 
at no cost to Gibson for advertis- 
ing and with little selling expense. 
The fact that orders for private 
brand lines generally are placed 
well ahead of delivery dates facili- 
tates the stabilization of production 
and thus gives better control over 
manufacturing costs not only for 
the private brand units but for the 
Gibson line as well. 

In 1938 the company began the 
manufacture of electric ranges, and 
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“Joday ... With ie 


doubling of values and pay- 
rolls within the last decade, 
Chicago’s business concerns 
face many complex insurance 
problems. With its specialized 
service and its expert depart- 
ment heads, Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard is serving 
an increasing number _ of 
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immediately after the war a line of 
home freezers was added. The lat- 
ter are the vertical type and are 
identical in appearance to the re- 
frigerator line. The “Gibson” lines 
are advertised nationally and sold 
through some 75 distributors. 

Gibson and a number of other 
companies invested in and lent 
money to a small producer of sheet 
steel, the Phoenix-Apollo Steel Com- 
pany, in 1947, in order to increase 
their supply of the scarce commod- 
ity. Gibson acquired additional pro- 
duction facilities for refrigerators 
and ranges in December, 1947, with 
the purchase of the Belding, Mich., 
plant and warehouses of the Mur- 
ray Corporation of America. Early 
in 1948 the company purchased for 
$1,800,000 the Coolerator Company, 
Duluth, Minn., a manufacturer of 
electric refrigerators and one of the 
largest makers of farm freezers, 
which is now operated as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. 

The effect of these acquisitions is 
indicated by the company’s $60,000,- 
000 production goal for 1949, with 
an output of more than half a mil- 
lion refrigerators, ranges, and freez- 
ers. In 1941 production was 135,151 
refrigerators and 6,900 ranges. 

In addition to the Coolerator 
plant in Duluth, plants are owned 
in Greenville and Belding, Mich. 
Postwar plant improvements at the 
Michigan units have included new 
warehouses, new porcelain furnaces, 
new presses, new insulation proc- 
esses, new conveyor systems, and a 
complete new engineering labora- 
tory of 25,000 square feet. New 
trackage and shipping facilities are 
also being added. 


Capital Adequate 


A notable feature of the expan- 
sion and modernization program is 
the fact that it was accomplished 
without new capital financing and 
without ill effect on working cap- 
ital. At the close of the 1948 fiscal 
year on September 30, the com- 
pany’s balance sheet showed current 
assets of $14,232,967, including cash 
of $6,298,423, while current liabili- 
ties aggregated $7,534,734. 

Total assets of $18,148,460 on 
September 30, 1948, were more than 
$10,000,000 larger than the prewar 
figure. Fixed assets were carried 
at net depreciated value of $3,587, 
593. Under other assets the com: 
pany carried an investment of 


$7,225 in capital stock of a supplier, 
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presumably the Phoenix - Apoll, 
Steel Company, and $564,784 ii 
notes receivables from the supplier 
Against these two items, aggregat 
ing $572,009, a reserve of $300,000 
had been set up for possible loss. 

From 1909 until the eariy 1930’ 
Gibson Refrigerator Company oper 
ated at a profit each yearn, Salet 
began a steady improvement in tha 
middle 1930’s that carried throug}! 
until the war, with the exception 
of a sharp decline in 1938. Fron 
$1,781,944 for the fiscal year endee 
July 31, 1935, net sales climbed te 
$8,792,624 in 1941. War work 
brought a sharp increase in sale: 
in 1943 and 1944. 


Steady Profits 


After reporting a net loss 0} 
$281,049 for the 1935 fiscal year 
the company regained a profitabld 
status in 1936, and since that tima 
has reported a profit each year ex 
cept for 1938 and 1946. A loss ob 
$43,276 for the 1946 fiscal yean 
was attributed to reconversion anc 
modernization costs, and to the ef: 
fects of ,the steel strike and_ short! 
ages in other materials. _ 

Both sales and earnings. were at 
record peaks in 1948,, reflecting in 
part the acquisition of the Cooler 
ator Company as well as the suc 
cess of Gibson Refrigerator in boost 
ing its own production. Reporting 
on the basis of a mew fiscal year. 
ending September 30, 1948, the 
company disclosed net:sdles of $47, 
659,023 and net earnings of $3,766, 
884, the. latter equal to. $6.28 z 
share on the capital stock. In the 
fiscal year to July 31, 1947, net 
sales were $22,278,682 and net earn 
ings amounted to $2,153,800, equa 
to $3.59 a share. 

Capitalization as of Septembei 
30, 1948, consisted solely of 600,006 
shares of $1 par value stock. Ne 
bank loans or other debt excep 
current items was outstanding o1 
that date. Earned surplus amountec 
to $7,639,219. Reserves of $2,374, 
507 consisted of $2,034,506 fo 
service warranty of products, $300. 
000 for future decline of inyentor 
prices, and $50,000 for loss on re 
Possessions. 

All of the capital stock was hel 
by 'the Gibson family until 194¢ 
when: 247,140 shares were sold t 
the public by principal stockhole 
ers. , Management interests cor 
tinue to hold a majority of th 
stock,.now listed on the Chicag 
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ock Exchange and selling around 
9 a share. 

Following the public offering 
a shares in May, 1945, the stock 
as placed on a 60 cent annual 
fividend basis, with quarterly 
jayments of 15 cents each being 
nade on July 30 and October 30, 
945, and January 30 and April 
0, 1946. The latter dividend was 
e last paid until January 31, 
947, when distributions at the 
cent quarterly rate were re- 
mmed. During 1947 an extra of 
) cents was paid in July and a 
jpecial dividend of ten cents in 
Mecember, bring the total for the 
alendar year to 85 cents a share. 
wast year the dividend payments 
totaled $1.25 a share, including an 
xtra of 65 cents paid in September. 


Vet Businesses 


(Continued from page 22) 


ith the Linn Coach and Truck 
orporation to manufacture it. The 
airst rolled off the assembly line 
farly last Spring, and “Frostmo- 
are now produced at the 
ate of one a week. Veterans who 
place orders are able to obtain 
rucks within four or five weeks. 
The initiative of a former AAF 
aptain, combined with an assist 
irom a GI business loan, has pro- 
rided Mississippi banks and_busi- 
nesses a new protection service 
igainst payroll robberies. Edwing 
c. Humphreys, Jr., operates the 
mly armored car service in the 
Magnolia state, convoying money 
ind other valuables for businesses 
ull over Mississippi. 


Now Operates Statewide 


_Humphreys, taking a guaranteed 
rovernment loan of $3,000, added 
ome of his own capital to the 
venture and bought armor plate 
ind other equipment to outfit a 
pullet-proof car. The first veh- 
cle was built in Atlanta, Ga. Later, 
ae of his firm built a second 
one, primarily for convoying pay- 
-olls. His two cars and his armed 
suards handle deposits for business 
houses, bank-to-bank shipments, 
money shipments for express and 
Dost offices, and payrolls. He also 
srovides a complete paymaster serv- 
ce for clients. He started with 
‘our accounts; today, he has hun- 
lreds. 


“Five brothers — all veterans of 
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choice Chicago industrial plants 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Both these buildings were constructed in 1920 for Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
who still occupy them. Because Hart Schaffner & Marx has purchased 
larger quarters consolidating all clothing manufacturing operations under one 
roof, these fine properties are available for immediate purchase or lease, with 
possession on or before December 31, 1949. 

These plants are ideal for the Needle Trade, chain store headquarters, 
executive offices for a large corporation, or any other operation where high 
floor loads are not required. 

Both buildings are three stories, located a few miles west of Chicago's 
loop, in a district offering an abundance of labor from the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Originally there were three Hart Schaffner & Marx factories, but one 
of them was sold before this ad could be prepared. This in itself is an 
indication of the value being offered. 


* 


This ‘plant, located on Cermak Road, has three stories. Each floor provides 
33,406 square feet of space. The basement has 7,726 square feet —a total of 
108,000 square feet. The ground space totals 42,000 square feet. 


This plant, ‘located a few blocks north on Tripp Avenue, also has three floors, 


each of 22,927 square feet area. The basement has 2,340 square feet —a total 
floor area of 71,506 square feet. The land area totals 40,630 square feet. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


including photographs of the buildings, floor plans and 
other information. 


We have prepared a special portfolio describing these properties in detail. If you are 
interested in either or both of them for industrial or investment purposes, the com- 
plete portfolio will be mailed to you immediately. Please request it on your company 


letterhead. 


Manufacturers Realty Company 
135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, IIl. Franklin 2-5040 


RE A ES 
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LOCATE YOUR 
PLANT HERE 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Home of 
Nationally Known Industries 


California Ave. to Kedzie Ave. 
47th St. to 51st St. 


SERVED BY TWO BELT RAILROADS 
STREETCAR AND BUS TO DOOR 
EXCELLENT LABOR SUPPLY 

ALL UTILITIES IN 


Plants built to your exact requirements 
and 
Financed on either a purchase contract 


or long term lease 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RAndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


| est GI business loan ever negotiate 
| in Massachusetts to buy the An 


| cester, for $50,000. The brothe? 


| agency advanced $40,000, of whic 


_in some way with cooking, baki 
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World War II — obtained the lar; 


drews Baking Company in W. 
put up $10,000 and the lendi 


the Veterans Administration gua 
anteed $16,750. All were connect 


or quartermaster work in the? 
Army service. ‘The business is re 
ported “doing well.” 


Mushrooms Pay 

A veteran’s mushroom busines 
started a year ago with the help c 
a GI business loan, proved so sua 
cessful that it promptly grew fror 
2,200 square feet of planted must 
rooms to 10,000 square feet. Thi 
veteran and his wife — Mr. an 
Mrs. Dominic L. Lamonica, of Oak 
land, Calif. — at first worked alone 
picking and sorting mushrooms 
As their business expanded, the 
took in a partner. 

Lionel O. Cota, a New Englana 
veteran whose legs were paralyzee 
in an accident in the Pacific, i 
operating a thriving photograph 
studio from his wheelchair in Le 
anon, N. Y. Aided by his wife, : 
former government nurse wha 
learned printing and developin 
Cota specializes in photo enlarge 
ments and portrait sittings. 


Some Failed 

It is true, of course, that no: 
all veterans have escaped unscatheec 
in the business world. Take tha 
case of Jack Breeden, the first G: 
to get a VA-guaranteed busines 
loan. It was in July, 1945, thaa 
he waded through a mass of govern 
ment red tape to become the firss 
World War II veteran to enter 
business on his own with govern 
ment aid. He went into the whole: 
sale meat trade in Fairfax County; 
Va., but at a very bad time. Montha 
of price control, black-market oper 
ations, gasoline rationing and “tie: 
in” sales hog-tied him, businesswise: 
He sold his new equipment, paic 
off his GI loan and went his way, 
Today, he tends bar and comment: 
philosophically, “I just entered the 
wrong business at the wrong time.’ 

Fortunately, most veterans have 
had better luck — luck incidentally, 
that was largely composed of in 
itiative, imagination and hard work 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


INVESTMENTS in the construc- 
j tion of new plants, expansions of 
misting facilities, and the purchase 
if land and buildings for industrial 
jurposes in the Chicago Industrial 
hrea totaled $6,432,000 in January, 
1949, compared with $12,126,000 in 
january, 1948. 


: Kaiser-Frazer Corporation has pur- 
hhased a 1014 acre site on which it 
vill construct a 218,000 square foot 
Narts and accessories depot. ‘The 
ite is on the south side of Belmont 
venue, east of the Soo Line tracks 
Franklin Park. Edwin E. Hart- 
a ch and Son, contractor; Wilbur E. 
Howett and Company, brokers. 


| Sunbeam Corporation, 5600 W. 
Aoosevelt road, will construct an- 
jther unit adjacent to its present 
blant. The structure, which will be 
nore than 700 feet long, will con- 
ain approximately 133,000 square 
eet of floor space. Campbell Low- 
ie Lautermilch Corporation, gen- 
‘ral contractor; Olsen and Urbain, 
irchitects. 

| Johnson Motors Division of Even- 
ude Corporation of Milwaukee will 
onstruct a 60,000 square foot ad- 
lition to its plant in Waukegan. 


Kraft Foods Company, , 500 N. 
Peshtigo Court, will construct a 
processing building, which will con- 
ain about 7,000 square feet. 


| Chicago Tube and Iron Com- 
vany, 9531 W. 48th street, is con- 
tructing a one-story, 14,000 square 
oot addition to its plant. Fox and 
‘ox, architects. 


Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ina will construct a high pressure 
aboratory adjacent to its refinery in 
Whiting, Ind. 

Shotwell Manufacturing Com- 
any, 3501 W. Potomac avenue, is 
onstructing a five-story addition to 


Lee, A. 


its confectionary plant. 
Bailey, architect; W. H. Lyman 
Construction Company, contractor. 


Major Foundry Company, 2001 
N. Major avenue, has purchased a 
two-acre site in Franklin Park on 
which a one-story building contain- 
ing approximately 25,000 square 
feet of floor area will be built. 


Wells Gardner and Company, 
Inc., 2701 N. Kildare avenue, manu- 
facturer of radio receivers, has pur- 
chased 126,000 square feet of prop- 
erty at the northeast corner of Schu- 
bert street and Kildare avenue. 


Henri Fayette, Inc., 1616 N. Mo- 
zart, manufacturer ‘of greeting cards, 
has purchased the four-story build- 
ing at the southwest corner of Arm- 
itage and Fairfield avenues. Alex 
Friend, broker. 


Teletype Corporation, Division of 
American ‘Telephone and _ Tele- 
graph Company, Wrightwood ave- 
nue and Southport street, has pur- 
chased an additional building .at 
1257 W. Fullerton street. 


S & C Electric Company, 4435 N. 


Ravenswood avenue, will construct 


a one-story brick and concrete build- 
ing at 6555 N. Ridge avenue. En- 
gineering Systems, Inc., architects. 


Queen Ribbon and Carbon Com- 
pany, 305 W. Lake street, has pur- 
chased the two-story building at 
3838 N. Clark street to which it 
will move its general offices, manu- 
facturing and warehouse facilities 
in this area. Arthur Rubloff and 
Company, broker. 


Precision Welding Manufacturing 
Company has built a one-story plant 
at 5160 W. Homer street. 


T. C. Arndt Sales Company, 1501 
E. 72nd street, steel fabricator, has 
purchased a 30,000 square foot site 


oi 


PLASTIC DIPPING COMPOUND 
7,500 Ibs. Cellulose Acetate Butyrate 
Hot Dipping Compound packed in car- 
tons. Suitable for coating tools, dies, etc. 
for protection against corrosion. Offered 
to highest bidder. Samples’on request. 
Address Commerce Magazine 
Box 735, 1 No. La Salle St., Chicago 2 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago’s Oldest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 


79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


‘*Largeet Leather Belt Manufacturers in the Wieet’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your Cutters, 
Reamers, End Méills, Hobs, Saws, Broaches, 
Sectional Dies, Etc. 

We Pick Up and Deliver 

20 years’ guaranteed service 


Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Herrison St. MAnsfield 6-1426 


PERSONNEL TRAINING — WAGE PLANS 
JoB EVALUATION — PLANT.ZLAYOUT 


ADAMS-STEELE INC. 


139 NO. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, 2 
WRITE OR PHONE FOR FREE ANALYSIS 
FRANKLIN 2-4131 


An cAddress of “Prestige 
ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., cAgents 
ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO 


¢ RIOR 
@” COUNSELING & TESTING 9 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


6 THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY § 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 
Or," * raOKe 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Established 1922 
155 N. Clark St. 


Chicago | 
Telephone FRanklin 2-8496 
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= Industrial and Residential 
a lighting fixtures. 


@ Industrial and Residential 
| electrical supplies. 


@ Contractors electrical 
supplies. 


@ Electrical appliances and 
specialties. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
663-671 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


ANDOvER 3-1500 i 


15 TRUNK LINES e NO WAITING! 


LST LIN LES TR a ores 


Insurance Counselor 


for Industry 


@ Get the facts about your most valu- 
able asset. 

© Surveying - Analyzing and Admin- 
istering insurance programs of all 
kinds from every viewpoint. 


@ NOT CONNECTED WITH BROKERS, 
AGENTS OR INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


@ Independent and specialized service 
directly for the assured. Over 30 
years experience. 


GEORGE P. HUNT 
134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2 
Telephone ANdover 3-4983 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO. 


EST. 1929 


CONCRETE 


Floors—Machine Foundations 
Paving—Sidewalks 


WEntworth 6-4422 
6639 SO. VERNON 
We also apply Goodyear non-skid 
Surface on Every Kind of Floor 
im Colors 


| electricity. 


at 1050 E. 95th street on which it 
will build a one-story, brick and 
steel plant. Johnck and Ehmann, 
architects; Campbell-Lowrie-Lauter- 
milch Corporation, general contrac- 
tor; J. H. Van Vlissingen and Com- 
pany, broker. 

Master Spring and Wire Specialty 
Company, 5546 N. Harlem avenue, 
manufacturer of coils and springs, 
is constructing a plant in River 
Grove. 

Ansell Simplex Printing Com- 
pany, 2844 W. Chicago avenue, will 
construct an additional building 
which will contain approximately 
12,000. square feet of floor area. 
Freevol Smedberg and Company, 
general contractor. 

Union Bag and Paper Corpora- 
tion is building an addition to its 
plant at 4500 W. Palmer avenue. 
A. L. Jackson, general contractor. 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Company, 5724 Armitage avenue, 
will construct a one-story brick and 
concrete warehouse. 


St Charles Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Charles, Il., has purchased 
another plant at 300 S. First street 
to which some of the company’s 
operations will be moved. 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works, 
5912 S. Lowe avenue, has completed 
an addition to its plant. 


United Chemical and Organic 
Products Company, Division of Wil- 
son and Company, packers, will 
construct. an addition to its plant in 
Calumet City, Il. 


William Frank and Company, 
2033 N. Clybourn avenue, will con- 
struct a one-story brick plant adja- 
cent to the E. J. and E. railroad in 


Static: Industry’s High Voltage Hot Foot 


2 
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Barrington. The building will bi 
50 by 180 feet and the company wil 
move its entire operations to tha 
plant when it is completed. 


Popular Mechanics Company 
publishers of PopuLAR MECHANICS 
Magazine, which. operates a_ large 
printing plant at 200 E. Ontarid 
street, has purchased an additiona 
four-story and basement building a 
the southeast corner of Erie and St 
Clair streets. Bowes Realty Co 
pany, broker. 

American Molded Products Co 
pany, 1644 N. Honore street, plas 
tic molders, is constructing a three 
story addition to its plant. 


Duer Tube Bending Company: 
2810 Madison street, Bellwood, wil! 
construct a 7,200 square foot addi 
tion to its plant. 


Sheffield Foundry Company, 207( 
N. Clybourn avenue, is building a 
addition to its plant. The company 
produces gray iron castings, pumps 
valves and machine parts. 

National Tea Company, 1006 
Crosby street, has purchased the sur 
plus war plant at the corner ob 
Archer and Cicero avenues. This 
plant, which contains 800,000 square 
feet of floor area, was constructe 
in 1942 for use by Studebaker Corp. 
oration for the manufacture of aviai 
tion engine parts. After the war? 
the plant was leased by Wester 
Electric Company. The plant is 
windowless type structure, complete* 
ly air-conditioned. 


Portis Style Industries, Inc., mana 
ufacturer of hats and caps, has pur- 
chased the entire block of property, 
bounded by Frank, Orleans, Oni 
tario and Ohio streets from th 
Adams and Westlake Company. 


(Continued from page 16) 


tive flooring like concrete embedded 
with thin copper lead-off wires. 

One of the peculiar features of a 
static fire or explosion is the diffi- 
culty encountered in pinning the 
disaster upon a static spark. ‘The 
best that can be- done in many 
cases where mills have been heavily 
damaged or even demolished is to 
cite the probable presence of static 
As a result, there is 
some argument, even among au- 
thorities on the subject, as to the 
present effectiveness of static safe- 
guards within industry, 


Some ‘believe that the most crit- 
ical industries — flour milling and! 
petroleum processing, for example: 
— are adequately protected against! 
Static. Others insist that static is: 
becoming an increasingly serious: 
hazard to industry, that static fires: 
and explosions are on the rise, and! 
that industry generally is anything: 
but adequately protected. One: 
thing is certain: many concerns are: 
not fully aware of the static threat: 
within their own plants and as a: 
result are in danger right now. The 
most modern methods of combat- 
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g static are not being utilized as 
Kdely or as intensively as they de- 
ve to be. 

Since the creation of static elec- 
city normally cannot be _pre- 
ated, the principal methods of 
ptection involve carrying off 
arges harmlessly through ground- 
%, humidity control and neutral- 
mg. In factories where equip- 
pnt consists of a number of ma- 
jmes that are insulated from each 
her, the safest practice is to in- 
connect all metal parts with cop- 
wire and then eround the sys- 
with a common ground wire. 
nring the war, elaborate safety 
tems were installed in govern- 
nt-supervised munitions plants 
volving miles of wire and giant 
itworks of static lead-offs which 
ade it almost impossible for static 
jarges to build up to the spark- 
> point. 


Static Can Be “Elimniated” 


any devices have been used to 
Inimize the static build-up on 
i ther, canvas and rubber belts. 
atic “‘eliminators” like wire 


nlled and connected to ground 
jres; other belts have been given 
jconductive coating. One of the 
pst effective safeguards ever de- 
oped has turned up in recent 
ars, however, in the form of con- 
ictive rubber belting which, when 
d with a steel pulley — itself a 
mductor, prevents static genera- 
pn at the source. 


The same type of conductive rub- 
ry is also being used for truck 
‘es, tubing, matting, table tops 
id flooring (the latter, especially 
| hospital operating rooms where 
atic sparks have occasionally 
uched off anesthetic vapors and 
jus caused internal explosions 
tal to the patient.) In machin- 
ly, conductive rubber can be used 
; drain off voltage before sparks 
n jump in a wide variety of spe- 
lized ways — for guide rolls, 
eves, cradles, mountings and the 
es 

In industries where slight damp- 
ss does not harm products, hu- 
idifying the atmosphere with ven- 
ating systems, steam jets or other 
eans has reduced the threat of 
atic sparks by a wide margin. 
oisture, of course, drains off volt- 
€ like any other conductor. As 
& 


INDUS 
LOANS 
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TRIAL 


Established manufacturers with adequate 


equity and a consistent record of achieve- 


ment may find it advantageous to obtain a 


long term loan for working capital or plant 


expansion—on a secured or unsecured basis. 


We have recently arranged term loans for 


producers of 


‘Electric Motors 
Bakers’ Ovens 

Pumps 

Hoisting Equipment 
Paper Boxes 

Air Compressors 
Transformers 
Asbestos Products 
Scientific Instruments 
Builders’ Hardware 


Office Machines 

Shoes 

Heating Equipment 
Printing & Engraving 
Precision Gauges 
Plastic Products 
Automotive Accessories 
Millwork 

Jewelry 

Machine Tools 


Inquiries from principals or their author- 


ized agents are invited. 


4y 
My 


Since 1844 


DOVENMUEHLE 


INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Andover 3— 2200 
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The finishing touch to a perfect train! 


Spectacular Skytop Lounge and 


private-room sleepers 


}/, i OLYMPIAN. J 


Super-speed schedule between 


CHICAGO » MILWAUKEE 
ST.PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
BUTTE + SPOKANE 
SEATTLE - TACOMA 


For a color booklet on the Olympian HrawaTHa, 
write to V. L. Hitzfeld, G. A. P. D., Room 711, 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Phone 
CEntral 6-7600. 


Crest-to-canyon views of a mountain 
wonderland from the glass enclosed 
Skytop Lounge—a new departure in 
car design. And you'll find the private 
rooms in The Milwaukee Road’s 
new Olympian HrawatTuHa sleeping 
cars perfect in every detail. 
NEW BEDROOMS with two 
beds have enclosed lavatories, ample 
luggage space, and full length closets. 
Adjoining bedrooms open into con- 
necting suites for family parties. 
NEW ROOMETTES for one offer 
full privacy with room facilities in 
compact form. Radio control and 
circulating ice water in all rooms. 
Board the Olympian H1awaTHA 
for a “dream ride’? come true. 


THE 
MUALWAUKEE 
Roap 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 
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a result, a factory that would | 
within the danger zone with a rel: 
tive humidity of 10 to 20 per cer 
can be made very nearly secua 
from static discharges when th. 
humidity is increased to 60 per cer 
or above. 

Another safeguard is the el 
trical “neutralizer,” which ha 
proved especially valuable in te 
tile mills where excessive humidii 
might damage: fabrics. The nee 
tralizer produces an ionized or cop 
ductive atmosphere through the ua 
of ordinary alternating currents. 
strong positive-negative electric= 
field is created and static charges 
material passing through are i 
stantly neutralized by opposit 
charges within the field. Neutr 
izers are also being used in tissv 
mills, where static has a habit ¢ 
making sheets stick to rolls, jax 


machinery and cause _prolonge 
break-downs. 
Still another innovation in th 


campaign against static is a serid 
of anti-static compounds which ¢ 
be sprayed, wiped or brushed o 
such diverse static-builders as aut 
doorhandles, inner tubes, mete 
plastic sheets, and printing pre: 
cylinders. ‘The compounds, deve 
oped by the Merix Chemical Co 
pany of Chicago, leave a thin, it 
sulating film which is claimed t 
last indefinitely unless used on 
moving part, in which case frictio 
wear requires re-application. 


Grounding Workers 


No factory that confronts a stati 
hazard can be adequately protecte: 
unless workers, themselves, ar 
properly grounded. The reason 
that the human body is capable a 
storing up surprisingly strong elee 
tric charges. Furthermore, as man 
people have suspected, there ar 
some individuals who, for one rez 
son or another, tend to build u 
static to a much higher degree tha 
is normal. ‘These “human dyn: 
mos,” whose fingers reel off ele 
vator buttons and doorknobs wit 
agonizing regularity, are likely t 
have uncommonly dry skin, a chai 
acteristic which tends to preven 
static accumulations from flowin 
off the body. Instead, they stor 
up until a spark ensues. 

There is considerable evidence t 
show that such super-charged ind 
viduals are a real hazard if allowe 

(Continued on page 40) 
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@ BELATED Christmas gift to the 
|X railroads in the form of a 
#25,000,000 annual freight rate in- 
fease was authorized on December 
) by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
jission. This with other freight 
ate increases which have become 
jfective since June 30, 1946, the 
jommission estimates, will total ap- 
voximately 52 per cent and pro- 
juce about $2,9000,000,000 addi- 
jonal revenue for the carriers an- 
wally. ‘he new rate boost became 
fective January 11 on five days’ 
otice and upped freight charges 
¥y six per cent within and between 
jastern and Southern territory; five 
er cent within Western Trunk 
‘ine Zone | territory; four per cent 
ith Western territory other than 
jone | of Western Trunk Line; 
d five per cent on all interterri- 
yrial traffic, except between East- 
fn and Southern territory. Maxi- 
hum increases of six cents per cwt. 
ere set on fruits, vegetables and 
ielons and four cents per cwt. on 
agar and lumber. Charges for pro- 
sctive service and demurrage were 
kcluded from the increase. Since 
{is intended to afford the railroads 
tmporary relief pending further 
earings on their Ex Parte No. 168 
rquest for a 13 per cent freight 
ate boost, the increase will be ap- 
lied to total freight charges rather 
han the individual rate factors. 
he commission’s order also author- 
ed freight forwarders and water 
urriers to make corresponding in- 
eases in their rates simultaneously 
‘ith the rail rate increase. Hearing 
the railroad’s petition to make 
e interim increases on Illinois 
tra-state traffic was held by the 
Jinois Commerce Commission on 
nuary 14 and the authorization is 
xpected momentarily. 
Increased Minimum Charges Sus- 
ended: Increased minimum charges 
n shipments published in tariffs of 
xe Central States Motor Freight 


TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


Bureau and the Chicago-Suburban 
Motor Carriers Association were sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The suspended tariffs 
would have raised the Central ter- 
ritory minimum charge on a single 
shipment to $2 and the Chicago- 
Suburban territory minimum charge 
to $2 where pick-up and delivery 
was made within the limits of mu- 
nicipalities, villages or incorporated 
towns, $2.50 outside such limits, 
and $3 where deliveries were made 
to private residences. Suspension 
requests filed by The Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Indus- 
try pointed out how the proposed 
minimum charges would discrimi- 
nate against Chicago shippers should 
they be permitted to become effec- 
tive. Hearing in the proceedings, 
docketed as I. & S. M-2959, Mini- 
mum Charge Per Shipment—Cen- 
tral Territory and I. & S. -M-2962, 
Minimum Charge Per Shipment— 
Chicago District, will be announced 
later. 

Nationwide Express Scale Ap- 
proved: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its report and order 
in Ex Parte No. 163, Increased Ex- 
press Rates and Charges, 1946, ap- 
proved the present western scale of 
express rates for nation-wide appli- 
cation. The order authorized the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., to 
increase their Eastern and Southern 
territory rates to the basis now in 
effect in Western territory. The in- 
creases will become effective Feb- 
ruary 14 on statutory notice. 

Important Transportation Legis- 
lation Introduced: Many important 
bills affecting transportation were 
introduced during the opening days 
of the 8Ist Congress. Probably the 
most important of these is ERS 
104 by Representative O’Hara of 
Minnesota, proposing to repeal the 
Reed-Bulwinkle Act (Section 5a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act). The 
act, exempting carriers conference 


DONT 
WORRY-1LL 
\ CALL WABASH, 


To speed your freight to 
or through the center of 
the United States, ship the 
direct way... via Wabash 
... serving the Heart of 


America. 


The strategically located Wa- 
bash can “highball” your 
freight with direct-line service 
between East and West — from 
Buffalo to Kansas City. And 
Wabash serves you equally well 
between North and South. 


There’s a Wabash freight rep- 
resentative near you. Just phone 
him for complete details. 


Cc. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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ELECTRICITY? GAS? STEAM? WATER? 


Many business firms ARE . . and don’t 
even suspect it. Only qualified utility 
rate experts Can assure you that you are 
paying the lowest available rates for 
your utility services. Let us explain, 


without obligation, how RATEONICS 
SERVICE can insure your business 
against unnecessary waste on your 
utility bills. Write or phone us today! 


TELEPHONE: FL 6-3395 


NEW YORK 


method of rate making from anti- 
trust laws, was enacted last June 
when Congress ; overrode a Presi- 
dential veto of the legislation. Other 
bills of importance which have been 
introduced include S. 257 to pro- 
vide limitations on the time within 
which actions may be brought for 
the recovery of overcharges and un- 
dercharges by or against motor 
common carriers, water carriers and 
freight forwarders; H.R. 306 to 
establish a Department of Trans- 
portation; and H.R. 103 to estab- 
lish a Federal Traffic Bureau. Sev- 
eral bills have also been introduced 
to repeal the transportation tax on 
persons and property and to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act. Sen- 
ator Johnson of Colorado, chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, has intro- 
duced S. 236, “to codify and clarify 
the law and eliminate confusion 
with respect to transportation costs 
as elements of delivered prices.” 
The bill is designed to end the con- 
fusion caused by the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Cement In- 
stitute basing point case. Senator 
Johnson is also chairman of the 
Senate Trade Policies Subcommit- 


...for XCELLO provides 
the “know how” to assist you in | 
organizing your art and copy... 
determining your method of 
printing ... producing your work 
economically and quickly. 
Publications, catalogs, booklets, 
direct mail from black and white 


to full color .. . Now over one 


million impressions a day. 


WRITE US ON YOUR COMPANY 
LETTERHEAD FOR A SUPPLY 
OF THESE FREE, PERSONALIZED 


XCELLO PRESS... 
LITHOGRAPHERS « PRINTERS « BINDERS 


MEMO PADS 


400 NO. HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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tee formerly headed by Senat 
Capehart of Indiana. 

Ask Reopening of Uniform Cla 
ification Case: The National ] 
dustrial Traffic League has pe 
tioned” the Interstate Commer? 
Commission for reopening and ; 
hearing of the uniform freight cla; 
ification proceeding, Docket N 
28310. The petition points 
“that there is uncertainty and cop 
plete ignorance as to what the cld 
rates are going to be in connectid 
with which the classification rati 
will be applied,” and asks the co» 
mission to notify the carriers to ¢ 
fer further hearings on the unifor 
classification committee docket pe 
ing further consideration of t 
case. The league asks that in ¢ 
termining uniform classification rz 
ings that pure classification prr 
ciples be used, that proper exce 
tions be preserved, and that the 
visions not be used as a means 
securing increased revenues. 

November Package Cars 64.4 ] 
Cent On-Time: Of the 23,175 pac 
age cars reported from Chicago dt 
ing November, 1948, 14,932 or 
per cent were placed for unloadii 
at destination on schedule, accor 
ing to. records compiled by TT 
Chicago Association of Comme 
and Industry. The month’s pe 
formance was the best since J 
when a 64.8 per cent on-time p 
formance established a six year re 
ord. Of the cars late during N 
vember, 5,314 or 22.9 per cent we 
one day late; 1,664 or 7.2 per ce 
were two days late; 727 or 3.1 p: 
cent were three days late; 288. 
1.2 per cent were four days lat 
and 250 or 1.1 per cent were fii 
or more days late. 


Static 


(Continued from page 38) 


to work near inflammable vapors ¢ 
dusts. In a California factory of 
woman is reported to have cause 
seven fires before she was _trar 
ferred to a safer department an) 
according to the Factory Murtus 
Recorp, the Endicott-Johnson She 
Company had on_ its payroll 

woman who was nothing short ¢ 
a firebug — even if unconscious: 
so. Five times in one winter fir: 
burst out in the rubber cement pa 
she was using; the fifth time st 
was laid up for three weeks; an 
when she finally came back t 
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prk another fire was roaring away 
thin 15 minutes! No one else 
d similar trouble. 

jit is not difficult to determine 
entifically whether individual 
brkers tend to store up static. The 
st involves a measuring device 
yanected by wire to foot plates 
pon which a worker is asked to 
mand. His resistance to ground is 
‘en indicated in megohms on the 
ale meter, which is divided into 
O sections: one in which the re- 
stance is considered safe, and the 
ther in which the resistance jis 
own to be too high for work in 
azardous areas. 


‘There are a variety of other safe- 
mards that can be used to min- 
nize the possibility of sparks 
juched off by individuals. Some 
jctories have installed short flights 
steps plus grounded handles as 
/means of automatically ground- 
»g employes before they enter haz- 
tdous buildings. ‘This, of course, 
} only a temporary precaution, 
mce charges will begin building up 
vain. As a result, considerable 
mphasis has been laid on the use 
conductive shoes and _ flooring. 


Application Lags 

)An effective program of static 
pntrol is obviously the responsi- 
lity of management in factories 
nd mills which present a fire or 
<plosion hazard. Despite exten- 
ve progress in the development of 
w control devices on the scientific 
ivel, there has as yet been insuffi- 
jent application on the industrial 
vel. Furthermore, relatively few 
ictory managers are fully aware of 
he fact that static hazards vary 
bnsiderably from one year to the 
ext. 

{One evidence of this is the fact 
tat controlling devices sometimes 
iil; ground wires break, wear away 
r get out of adjustment; even the 
round itself may vary in its abil- 
ly to carry off static charges. Elec- 
lic utility companies in some areas 
ust burrow 50 or more feet into 
1e earth to ground all equipment 
HY because the ground water 
‘vel fluctuates from season to sea- 
: Furthermore, the introduction 


a 


new products and new manufac- 
ring processes are, in some Cases, 
kely to present entirely new haz 
ds. 

As a result, static electricity haz- 
‘ demand the constant attention 


of trained experts. “Che American 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
voiced this warning not long ago: 
“Careless maintenance will defeat 
the purpose of the controls planned 
and will inevitably result in serious 
fires and explosions and cause seri- 
ous injuries to workers and destruc- 
tion to property. Competent main- 
tenance men are therefore impor- 
tant both for production and safety. 

Security also demands that em- 
ployes adhere constantly to safe 
practice rules. The human error 
element can be a serious one when 
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Static is involved. For long years 
the petroleum industry has drummed 
away on the warning: when _ pour- 
ing gasoline, keep the metal hose 
nozzle in contact with the metal of 
the fuel tank to prevent a static 
jump. As occasionally happens, a 
truck driver was thinking of some- 
thing else and forgot that basic 


precaution. 
The result: an explosion that 
killed nine people, injured 41 


others, some of them 200 feet away, 
and seared the leaves from trees 85 
feet distant. 


You can get Production Increases 


by using the remarkable 


CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


Here’s a service any plant can profitably put 
to use. This instrument will indicate quickly 
and accurately exactly how much efficiency 
you are getting from your furnaces or heat- 


treating units. 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
records stack temperature, percent oxygen 
exposes fuel waste 


caused by improper adjustment of either air 


and unburned fuel... 


or fuel. 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
tests combustion efficiency of any type of fur- 
nace, gas or diesel engine. This service is free. 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


Write for demonstration or 
free booklet: “Combustion 
Control for Industry.” Address 
Cities. Service Oil Company, 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 
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LOBSTER and SEAFOOD 


Direct From the Seashore 
CHOICE STEAKS, CHICKEN, CHOPS 
HOMEMADE PASTRIES 


The North Side’s 
Most Beautiful 
Dining Place 


~~ AIR CONDITIONED 
Private Dining Rooms 


for Parties, Banquets, etc. 


OPEN FROM NOON 
TILL | A.M. EVERY DAY 


6666 N. RIDGE AVE. 
Near Devon 


AMbassador 2-5839 or 
SHeldrake 3-9787 


Ample Parking Space 


FOR GIFTS... 
FOR ENTERTAINING 


Finest wines and liquors, 
Most reasonable prices. 
e@ PRIZES e NOVELTIES e 
e DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES e 


“Send for New Price-List” 


210 W. Madison FRanklin 2-7788 


TELEPHONE 
LOngbeach 


HANSEN aS 
ONE-HAND y 


TACKING MACHINES 


For all kinds of tacking, fastening and hold- 
ing operations—plywood, small parts, cor- 
ners, insulation, screens, ete. Also, Tacks 
and Tack-points up to %” length. 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
5067 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40 


New Products 


Water Demineralizer 

A new line of water demineral- 
izers, said to deliver the chemical 
equivalent of distilled water at 
a fraction of the cost of distilled 
water, has been introduced by the 
Industrial Filter and Pump Manu- 
facturing Company, 1621 W. Car- 
roll Avenue, Chicago 12. The de- 
mineralizers, which pass the water 
through beds of ion-exchange resins, 
are recommended for such indus- 
tries as soap, ceramics, dyestuffs, 
enameling, and pharmaceuticals. 


Field TV Meter 

A new television field strength 
meter, designed to. facilitate and im- 
prove TV installations, is the prod- 
uct of Transvision, Inc., New Ro- 
chelleé ce NAY. = aeLner news meter, 
FSM-1, enables picture signal meas- 
urements to be made without the 
use of a complete television set, 
permits exact antenna orientation, 
checks the power of interfering 
signals, and also measures the loss 
or gain of various antenna and 
lead-in combinations. 


High-Accuracy Electric Furnace 

A new floor model electric fur- 
nace for tool and die work, harden- 
ing, drawing, and laboratory ash 
analysis, has been introduced by 
the K. H. Huppert Company, 6830 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 37. 
The new furnace is said to provide 
extremely accurate heat control, 
achieved through the use of step- 
less input controllers mounted onto 
the base of the furnace and _ be- 
neath the furnace itself. Since the 
controllers are integral parts of the 
unit, no external mountings need 
be made by the user. 


Inside-Outside Heat Control 

A new type of automatic clock- 
controlled thermostat that antici- 
pates a building’s heat requirements 
in relation to outside temperature 
as well as the time of day has been 
developed by the Weather Controls 
Division of Automatic Devices Com- 
pany, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. Called ‘“Weather-Chron,” the 
switch is installed on the outside of 
the building and thus changes the 
time that heating starts each morn- 
ing and shuts down each evening 
as the weather changes. Heat, of 
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course, starts earlier on  colde 


mornings. 


“Neon” Ink 

Something new in advertising dis 
play ideas is a fluorescent printing 
ink created by Switzer Brother 
Company, Cleveland, O., and termee 
by the company “neon in print. 
Used on posters and other displays 
the new ink is said to make sign 
visible at four times the distance 
they would normally be seen. Tha 
inks, now available in orange ana 
red, also grow brighter as the ligh 
dims. 


Compact Snow Remover 

Since snow is no less a proble 
on small town streets than on big 
city thoroughfares, the Barber 
Greene Company, Aurora, IIl., ha: 
developed a_ small-size, one-man: 
operated snow remover that in 
corporates most of the features o 
bigger models used in large cities 
The Model 522 snow loader car 
load a five cubic yard truck in ona 
minute, or about as much as fouz 
men can shovel in 20 minutes. ] 
may also be converted to a ye 
round bucket loader. 


Multiple TV Viewers 
A new television receiving system 
which allows as many as ten r 
mote-controlled viewing units, al 
centrally connected to one master 
tuner, to be installed in- location: 
like hotels, restaurants, schools anc 
hospitals, has been introduced by 
Trans-Vue Corporation of Chicago: 
The viewing units, designed and en: 
gineered by Raytheon. Manufacturt 
ing Company, are connected by co: 
axial cable to the master tuner. 


Variable Speed Phonograph 

A phonograph said by the com: 
pany to be capable of handling al) 
new record speeds as well as con’ 
ventional speeds has been intro 
duced by the Scott Radio Labora 


tories, Inc., 4541 N. Ravenswood. 
Chicago. 


Business Card Filer 

The executive who is constantly 
shuffling through a thick batch of 
business cards in his pockets — anc 
never finding the one he wants, ma} 
find the solution to his problem ir 
business card filer, developed by 
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jecordplate Company, 16 E. Holly 
treet, Pasadena 1, Calif. Cards are 
; tached to gummed filing tabs and 
nserted in either of two sizes of 
pose leaf books, one holding 125 


; rds, the other 250 cards. 


attery Booster 


) General Electric Company, Sche- 
fectady 5, N.Y., has added a new 
oduct to assist motorists troubled 
winter-weakened auto _bat- 
3 The “Vitalizer,” developed 
y the Lighting and Rectifier Di- 
jsion, is about the size of a No. 2 
an and, attached overnight to the 
ar, and the garage 110 volt line 
Maintains chemical action in the 
fattery and keeps the _ starting 
yower at summertime level. It can 
fe stored in the glove compartment 
shen not in use. 


irends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


phasis upon production as a di- 
ect goal for their own subordinates. 
|) They have other characteristics. 
hey encourage employe participa- 
fon in the making of decisions; they 
bend more time in supervision and 
ess in straight production work; 
hey have a greater feeling of con- 
idence in their supervisory roles; 
ind they believe they, themselves, 
ate highly with the company. “Evi- 
ently, low production supervisors 
re so immediately concerned with 
1e goal of production that they 
ry to reach it by what seems to be 
he most direct route,” the report 


ising their own time to effectively 
notivate their own employes.” 

The effective supervisor is also 
employe-centered” rather than 
production-centered,” the Univer- 
ity interviewers discovered. He 
onsiders interest in his employes 
ather than production to be of 
iainary importance.” 

« « PD 


The Federal 


tax unit is the upshot of Senatorial 
hearings last spring which brought a 
host of recommendations from both 
wets and drys as to what should be 
said and should not be said about 
specific brands. 


As a result of the hearings and 
subsequent government action, such 
phrases as “Clear heads use Cal- 
vert’s” and “sunny morning flavor” 
(Schenley) will no longer be used 
in advertising. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment is encouraging the wine, 
beer and distilled spirits industries 
to formulate voluntary “advertising 
codes” to cover the most common 
criticisms. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) ~ 


chase the week’s food for the aver- 
age wage earner’s family, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
has calculated. Surveying changes 
in food prices over the last third 
of a century, the board found that 
food costs “have increased” only a 
little more than 150 per cent,” 
while earnings have risen six-fold 
over the 25 cent rate in 1914.” 


e Television Obsolescence — Col- 
ored television is not likely to make 
black and white video sets obsolete 
for at least another eight years, ac- 
cording to Arthur, B. Bronwell, pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at 
the Northwestern University Tech- 
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DELIVERY! 


We are one of the few manufacturers 

in the country today able to make de- 

liveries when you need them. No long 
delays here. - 


BUSINESS FORMS 
ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


We accept orders for as few as 1000 Forms 
“We'll help you design your 
form for greater efficiency 


poons WEbster 9-4646 
BATTYE-FRANKLIN CORP, 


The Franklin Bldg., 720 So.. Dearborn St. 


Appraisals 


for 
Insurance Tax Economic 
INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL 


PROPERTY RECORD SYSTEMS 


MONROE APPRAISAL COMPANY 


100 North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-4305 


CONTROLLER, CREDIT MGR., OFFICE MGR. 
College education and excellent background 
in account and business administration. 
Now engaged as Assistant Treasurer with 
manufacturing company. Good references. 


Address COMMERCE MAGAZINE 
Box 740, 1 No. La Salle St., Chicago 2 


HAPPY HELP ... MEANS MORE PROFITS! 


IN YOUR 


FACTORY OR OFFICE 


No lost time at the corner counter. We 


deliver to your office or plant any 
specified time of the day. Steaming 
Hot — Freshly Made — Delicious Fla- 
vorful coffee in vacuum Sealed con- 
tainer—easy to pour from. 


Phone for service — SUperior 7-2141 


METROPOLITANCo fee Semnce cwickeo v9, nunels 


WE FURNISH FREE 


Brand New China cups, New Stainless 
Steel Spoons—Fresh Rich Cream, Sugor 
and dispenser. NO DEPOSIT—NO EQUIP- 
MENT TO BUY — Quantities small os 
2 gallons (36 cups). 


ess A Morning- government is 
\fter Not A quietly calling 
Aorning-After? quits on liquor ad- 
vertising which im- 
ylies that a man can, by consuming 
he. proper brand, wake up the 
norning after feeling in the pink. 
[he liquor advertising move by 
he Treasury Department’s alcohol 
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REDUCE COST of Handling 


and Postage Waste with 
TRINER SCALES 
(THE POSTOFFICE SCALES) 


ENVELOPE OPENERS 


ENVELOPE SEALERS 
IDEAL “CLIP-A-TAPE” 


(Automatic Moistener & Dispenser) 
Write for Folder 


Lang Equipment Sales Co. 

—EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS— 

325 W. Huron St. Chicago 10 
Tel. SUperior 7-2278 


SUBSCRIPTION 
BLANK 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE, 
One North La Salle Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Attached find check for 
which please enter my sub- 
scription 


for 


ONE YEAR [ | $2.00 
THREE YEARS| | $5.00 


To begin with the next issue. 


nological Institute. Professor Bron- 
well, who holds basic patents on a 
system of colored television, bases 
his statement on the fact that at 
present colored television receivers, 
although practical, cost several times 


J 
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as much as black and white re 
ceivers. “The two fundamenta 
colored television methods availabl] 
so far,” he said, “involve compl 
cated and elaborate receiving sys 
tems. } 


M-Day Planning As It Stands Today 


(Continued from page 17) 


a substantial slack in the economy. 
There was considerable unemploy- 
ment. ‘The price level, the money 
supply, and the volume of debt 
were of moderate proportions. 

Today we have almost full em- 
ployment, maximum production. 
Prices are high and there is infla- 
tion in the money supply and the 
volume of debt. 


Will Be Under Attack 


But there is another reason beside 
the economic. If we get into war 
again, part of the military action 
will take place in the United States 
itself. No longer can this nation 
count on the distance of oceans to 
protect it from the actual destruc- 
tion, when the lengthening of 
bomber range and the development 
of long-range guided missiles 
threaten our industrial establish- 
ments even in the hinterland. AIl- 
though the cold war has put us 
on notice more completely than 
last time, the potential physical 
threat to our unmatched manufac- 
turing power — the element that 
gave us victory twice — means that 
we will not have the same period 
of grace for mobilization as we did 
before. 

This is the general line of rea- 
soning of the National Security 
Resources Board, created by the 
same legislation that merged the 
War and Navy Departments into 
the National Military Establish- 
ment. ‘This board was charged 
with the duty of advising the Pres- 
ident on: 

Policies for the most effective 
mobilization of manpower in event 
of war. 

Programs for the most effective 
use of the nation’s natural and in- 
dustrial resources for military and 
civilian needs, for the stabilization 
of the civilian economy, and for 
its adjustment to wartime needs. 

Policies for unifying the activities 
of federal agencies concerned with 
production, procurement, distribu- 
tion, and transportation of supplies. 

The relationship between poten- 


tial supplies and requirements 
manpower, resources, and produc 
tive facilities. 

Policies for stockpiling and co 
serving strategic and critical mate 
rials. 

Strategic location of industries 
services, government and economii 
activities. 

In short, it was given the whold 
field of industrial and civilian m 
bilization to plan. Arthur M. Hill 
the Greyhound Bus executive, wa 
made chairman and the other me 
bers were the Secretaries of Stat 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agri 
culture, Commerce, and Labor. R 
cently Hill, having twice extendec 
his original leave from Greyhoun 
resigned, and President Trumar 
put John Steelman in charge te 
porarily. 7 

The public has not had a clean 
picture of what this board has beer 
up to in the last 18 or 20 months: 
Very soon, however, it will submii 
a report outlining the general blu 
print for the next M-Day, if ii 
comes. It will involve a compre 
hensive set of proposed new laws 
to be enacted on a standby basis 
ready for instant effectiveness if wan 
strikes. : 


Wide Control Planned 


The scope of the potential con) 
trols is evident in a mere recitat 
of the title headings of this pro) 
posed statute, in the draft that waa 
under consideration prior to fina 
decisions on the report. Staff mem: 
bers drew up a suggested Emer: 
gency Powers Act containing the 
following 20 titles: 

Coordination of Executive Agen: 
cies and Functions; Employment 
without Compensation; Emergency 
Contracting Authority; Creation 
and Powers of Government Corpo 
rations; Defense Facilities; Produc 
tion Loan Guarantees; Acquisition 
and Disposition of Real Property: 
Priorities and Allocations; Plant 
Seizure; Exemption from Antitrust 
Laws; Authority to Requisition: 
Import and Export Control; Cey 
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brship of Communications; Price 
id Wage Stabilization; Excess 
jrofits Tax; Renegotiation of Con- 
acts; Special Amortization of 
mergency Facilities; Employment 
ontrol; Settlement of Labor Dis- 
jutes; General Provisions. 


This, however, only outlines the 
eas in which the government 
roposes to exercise its control. If 
ny have been overlooked, it is 
ot apparent in the table of con- 
ents. ‘There is far more detailed 
flanning work to be done. 
if it has been started. 


Translating of the material needs 
#{ a future war rests first of all on 
| master strategic military plan. 
this was the duty of the Joint 
thiefs of Staff and was worked 
jut, secretly of course, in last year’s 
jonferences at Key West, Fla., and 
Newport, R. I. 

| The next step was for the Na- 
tonal Military Establishment’s Mu- 
itions Board to estimate of what 
he material need will require of 
Industry in kind and volume of 
producticn. This is the stage we 
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time for early spring use. 


1313 Randolph St. ° 


The only electric fan service 
of its kind in America... 


As authorized factory service and sales representatives of the 
country’s leading electric fan manufacturers, with their speci- 
fications, jigs and fixtures and genuine repair parts, we can 
service your electric fans just as they would be in the factory. 

Maintaining and servicing electric fans is the only thing we 
do...as specialists, with factory methods and equipment, we 
do it better than anyone else can. 

When you send your fans to Conway ( 
are completely disassembled, cleaned, tested electrically, fan 
blades polished and aligned, worn bearings and brushes 
replaced. The thoroughness of the famous Conway 10 Point 
Service means your fans come back to you in factory-new 
running condition and appearance—sealed in dust-proof cel- 
lophane covers—guaranteed for a full year. 

Send your fans to Conway now—while our fan experts can 
take plenty of time to put them into first class condition in 


Send now for a free copy of Bulletin 201 that shows, pic- 
torially, the step-by-step progress of a fan through our shop. 
It proves our point that proper servicing can be done only 
with special tools and skills. There is no obligation. 


E. CONWAY Inc. 


Electric Fan Maintenance, Repair and Sales 
CHesapeake 3-7744 ° 


At the outset the Munitions 
Board estimated it would take some 
six months to take this initial read- 
ing, indicating that they will be 
coming up with their preliminary 
figures around March 1. War wea- 
pons have changed drastically in na- 
ture from World War II. There 
is going to be a great difference 1n 
what we have to produce this time, 
in the atomic age, with its stress 
on guided missiles and jet planes. 


In general, it is apparent that: 


Many basic industries, such as 
steel, power, and transportation, 
will have no real conversion prob- 
lem but will be called on to con- 
tinue their peacetime operations on 
an expanded scale. 

Other important industries, such 
as those producing electrical and 
communications equipment, will 
continue to turn out the same kind 
of goods, also on an expanded 
scale, but with changed designs. 
Their conversion will be partial. 

Some of the largest industries, 
however, will have to be almost 
completely converted from civilian 
to military production. The auto- 
mobile industry is an example. 
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10 point 
FAN REPAIR 

& MAINTENANCE 
SERVICE by experts 


for servicing, they 


Mr. 


Without obligation 
[J Send us a copy of Bulletin 201, “What Happens 
to Your Fan When It Goes to Conways.” 
[] Have your representative see 
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Basic to industrial conversion, of 
course, is the machine tool indus- 
try. Production potential is directly 
reflected in tool capacity. It is here 
the pressure is first felt in industrial 
mobilization. 

As a first step, therefore, the 
NSRB made a survey of machine 
tools. It was found that govern- 
ment reserves were partly adequate 
to bridge the gap between initial 
emergency requirements and the 
attainment of full wartime produc- 
tion. 

Needs Listed 

Many tools, however, were found 
to be in poor condition, and there 
was no central control plan for the 
rapid distribution of reserve tools. 
The Board developed a list of 
100,000 tools that would have to be 
added in event of war, and started 
informing the nation’s tool manu- 
facturers of what would be required 
of them in the initial stages of an 
emergency. 

Through the RFC it began plac- 
ing “phantom” pool orders—orders 
that would need only a telegram 
from Washington to serve as a 
temporary letter of intent to be- 
come effective. The board believes 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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it has in this move laid the ground- 
work for saving six months to a 
year in getting full war output 
under way. 

These phantom orders amount to 
something over 700,000,000. ‘The 
present statistics of the machine tool 
industry, according to the NSRB 
survey, are as follows: 

It is currently operating at an 
annual volume of about $300,000,- 
000 but its present capacity, based 
on a single-shift, 40-hour week, is 
twice that. This is considerably 
above previous peacetime levels. 


There are approximately 1,775,- 
000 units of metal working ma- 
chinery in the U.S., about 700,000 
more than in 1940. The govern- 
ment reserve consists of more than 
90,000 in storage, including those 
in questionable condition. 


In addition, 151 complete plants 
have been retained by the military 
establishment, some in operation 
and others in standby condition. 
Another 242 have been released for 
disposal with a national security 
clause which permits their quick 
conversion to war. 


“From these aspects,” says the 
NSRB study, “compared to 1940 
the position is favorable The 
machine tool industry itself would 
not require substantial amounts of 
tools to attain full war capacity. In- 
crease of plant would not be large 
—less, it is estimated, than 25 per 
cent of World War II plant ex- 
pansion 


“For the current air program, the 
tool requirements should not over- 
tax the machine tool industry at 
its present capacity. Technological 
problems of machining, rather than 
tools themselves, constitute the basic 
machine problem in the air pro- 
grams... 

“Other metal working machinery 
and plant equipment go hand in 
hand and are of equal importance 
in a war production effort. These 
include such items as metal form- 
ing and shaping machines, cutting 
tools, gauges, light power and hand 
tools, abrasive products, foundry 
equipment, industrial furnaces, 
cranes, hoists, monorail systems and 
chains.” 

Since the NSRB recognizes the 
necessity for continuing study of 
mobilization plans, it intends to re- 
view its pool orders at least once a 
year to make sure they conform to 
any changes in arms programs, or 
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any radical changes in the manu 
facturers’ capacities. 4 


The NSRB hopes to extend thi 
type of preparedness to other field 
Meantime it is seeking to go aheaah 
with other types of preparation4p 
stockpiling, revision of the pape 
forms of the last war on the bass 
of manufacturers’ experience witlt 
them, centralization of administra 
tion so that war producers will n 
again undergo conflicting orderg 
from different Washington agenci 
(many business men will wonder i 
that is possible), and encouraging} 
dispersal of industry. 


Dispersal is a subject that h 
come in for considerable attentio: 
because of the different nature o 
the new warfare that promises td 
strike faster than the speed o 
sound at concentrations like D 
troit, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Clev 
land, Buffalo, and Baltimore. 

Gayle W. Arnold, assistant direc 
tor of production for the NSRB, ir 
a recent speech before the Society 
of Industrial Realtors: 


“We must take into account the 
ever-changing concepts of military 
strategy, which envision attacks 0 
unprecedented magnitude agains 
our more vital centers of produc 
tion. Industry itself has a big stake 
in the proper dispersion of its fa 
cilities, not only from a national 
security viewpoint, but to preserve 
its very existence.” 


5 


Urban Concentration 


He noted that 75 per cent of our 
urban establishment — the key ta 
the successful functioning of our 
civilian economy in peace or war — 
is concentrated in 140 compact tar- 
get areas, and that 45 per cent of 
it is in the 19 largest areas. | 


Dispersion, he conceded, must be 
economically feasible, but balancing 
that factor against the need for dif- 
fusing industry in targets small 
enough and scattered enough to 
make their bombing prohibitive in 
cost and energy to an enemy, he 
laid down this rule-of-thumb _ te 
guide industry in its plans for lo 
cating plants: pick communities o! 
not more than 50,000 people, sur 
rounded by 10 miles of open space 

In two wars, America’s greates 
strength has been its power of pro 
duction. This in outline, is wha 
the government is planning in or 
der to preserve and utilize tha 
great power if war comes again. 
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CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
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CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
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On the suburban train, Jones had just 
read a long letter he had received that 


day from his old home town. Mellowed 
by the happy memories it conjured, he 
turned to the stranger beside him and 
genially remarked, “Did you ever get a 
letter that brought back visions of the 
past?” 

Stark misery stared out of the other's 
eyes. 

“Have I?” the man cried. “Only today 
I got ome from the government, telling me 
I still owed them $1,500 on my 1944 in- 
come tax.” 

a he 

A fat lady stepped on the scales. They 
were out of order and an indicator stopped 
at 75 pounds. 

An inebriated gent watched her in- 
tently. “My gosh,” he marveled, “she’s 
hollow!” 

x oe 8 

Two little girls were discussing their 
families. “Why does your grandmother 
read the Bible so much?” asked one. 

Replied the other: “I think she’s cram- 
ming for her finals.” 

x ok O* 

Friend: “What's Dick doing now?” 

Farmer: ‘‘Well, he’s a-doctorin’.” 

“And John?” 

“He’s horse tradin’.”’ 


“And William?” 

“He’s sorter savin’ souls.” 

“And Tom?” 

“Well, Tom 

“And you?” 

“I? Well, I’m sorter farmin’ an’ afeedin’ 
Dick, John, William an’ Tom.” 


x He? im 


he’s sorter __ politicin’ 


Patient: “Since we've known each other 
so long, doctor, I'm not going to insult 
you by paying my bill, but I'll leave you 
a handsome legacy in my will.” 

Doctor: “That's very nice of you, I’m 
sure. By the way, just let me have that 
prescription again. There’s a slight change 
I'd like to make in it.” 

* * * 
Bill: “Why so melancholy, old man?” 


John: “My girl gave me my ring back 
last night.” 


Bill: “Well, buck up, there are others.” 


John: “Yes, of course, but somehow I 
can't help feeling sorry for the poor girl.” 


A clergyman paused in the middle of 
his sermon to eye a group of disturbers 
with evident disapproval. “I am always 
reluctant to expose those who misbehave 
during services,’ he said at length, ‘‘be- 
cause of an experience I had some years 
ago. A young man who sat before me 
was laughing, talking and making grim- 
aces. I was annoyed and rebuked him 
severely. Later I was told I had made 
a grave mistake. The man I had reproved 
was an idiot.” 

* * * 

Father (speaking to prospect): “The 
man who gets my daughter will get a 
prizes 

Prospect: “May I see it, please?” 

* * * 


A man who boasts he runs _ things 
around the. house is referring to the lawn 
mower, washing machine and errands. 

+ kee © 

The gang was having an old fashioned 
sleigh ride and everybody was having a 
wonderful time. But one girl sighed un- 
happily. 

“What's the matter?” 
some senior. 

“Nobody loves me, and my hands are 
cold.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he replied softly. 
“Your mother loves you, and you can sit 
on your hands.” 


asked the hand- 


| found it, Mr. Eldridge. 


You 
quarterly instead of semi-annually, 


 — a 
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After a visit to dancing school, 
mother advised her small daughter th 
she should not just dance silently like 
totem pole; talking to her partner 
also a part of the social picture. 

On a later visit the mother saw th 
each time the music started, the san 
little boy tore across the floor, bowed 
her daughter, and swept her away 
the music. 

On the way home, the mother ask 
why the same lad chose her for eve 
dance. 


“Oh, him,” her small daughter e 
plained. “I’m telling him a _ continua 
murder mystery.” 

* * * 
“I see,” said Dora, “that a man wh 


speaks six languages has just married 
woman who speaks three.” 
“That,” replied Roy,” seems to be abo 
the right handicap.” 
* * * 


Fond mother: 

has been as good as gold all day.” 

Sitter: “No, ma’am, he went off th 

gold standard about nap time.” 
* * + 


“Pull over, mister,” said the traffic co 
“You haven’t any tail light.” 

The motorist stopped, got out for 
look, and was speechless with dismay. 

“Well, it’s bad, but not that bad,” saa 
the officer. 

Recovering his 


voice, the motori> 


quavered, “It’s not the tail light tha 
bothers me, but what’s become of 
trailer?” 

* * * 


Art student: “You're the first mod: 
I've kissed.” 
Model: “Really? 
had?” 
Art student: “Four — an apple, a 
orange, a vase of flowers, and you.” 
* * * 


“Do you say your prayers every nigh 
Trudy?” asked the minister. | 
“Oh, no; Mummy says them for mez 
answered Trudy. : ; 
“Indeed; and what does she say?” hi 
ueried. 
“Thank God you’re in bed!” 


How many have y 


compounded the four per cent interest 


